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THE COMMERCE OF LITERATURE. 


Moke than half a century has passed since the last great convulsion 
in connection with the commerce ‘of literature shook the publishers 
and booksellers of this country. Despite the compact majority, the 
minority, being in the right, prevailed. In the fight of 1852 for 
free trade in literature, the WESTMINSTER REVIEW was in the fore- 
front of the forces on the side of progress, and to-day the WEsT- 
MINSTER REVIEW stands exactly as it did fifty-four years ago, and 
we cannot do better than quote the following from the exhaustive 
article which appeared in our issue for April 1852. 


The facts connected with the production and distribution of 
books, though little heeded by the public, are, nevertheless, of great 
social and political, as well as literary, importance. Wherever our 
empire extends, Englishmen are wont to point with pride to the 
freedom and power of the Press, but neither the one nor the other 
is such as to warrant our self-gratulation, if we consider what it 
might be, or even what exists beyond the Atlantic. We believe 
that the informing and elevating power which the printing-press and 
steam-engine have already placed at our command is insignificant 
compared with that which these mighty agencies will confer when 
the obstacles thrt now impede their full development shall have 
been removed. In the hope of hastening their removal, we shall 
endeavour in this article to exhibit the direct and collateral causes 
of a fiscal and commercial character, inimical to the progress and 
diffusion of literature in the British Isles. 

The cost of ‘‘ setting up” the type, or the “ composition,” as it is 
called, and of printing-off the impressions of a work, forms a large 
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proportion of the whole expense of production, when the edition is 
a small one; but when works are printed in “long numbers ”— 
say 20,000 or 50,000 copies—the cost of “composition ” being spread 
over the whole edition, is much less important even than that of 
press-work, or “ machining ”—that is, printing by steam. 

It has, we believe, always been the practice of publishers, unlike 
the manufacturers of nearly all other articles of commerce, to fix 
and advertise the price at which their publication should be sold, 
There are urgent reasons why this exceptional system should be 
continued in respect to books, because, unless the public be made 
aware of the price of each work advertised, purchasers would be 
constantly liable to such surprise and vexation, consequent on its 
proving greater than anticipated, that they would hesitate to give 
orders involving them in responsibilities the extent of which they 
could not foresee. Persons may readily conjecture the probable 
difference in price between calico and linen, linen and worsted, 
worsted and silk, or silk and velvet; but the titles of two books, 
selling respectively at five shillings and five pounds, do not neces- 
sarily contain any indications of their relative values, These con- 
siderations, we presume, originated the plan of advertising the price 
of each publication. This being determined upon, another question 
immediately followed, viz., how shall the agent for the distribution 
of books be remunerated for his risk and labour? Two modes 
would naturally occur—either he might charge a commission to his 
customer on the advertised price, or he might supply him without, 
and depend for his profit on a discount to be obtained from the pub- 
lisher. The latter mode was the one adopted, and has been the 
parent of innumerable conflicts and trouble (not yet ended) in the 
book-selling world. The nominal discount allowed to the trade— 
i., by the publisher to the bookseller is twenty-five per cent. ; 
moreover, twenty-five copies are charged as twenty-four, and in 
cases of low-priced books, thirteen as twelve, or seven as six 
and a half. 

A narrow and ignorant policy has aggravated the fiscal obstacles 
to cheap literature. The trade itself lends its organised assistance 
to increase their rigour ; so that of literature it may with truth be 
said, “its greatest foes are those of its‘own household.” Obstacles 
from without may have the virtue of stimulating activity by the 
resistance they create ; but those from within, working at the very 
centre of action, must inevitably entail partial paralysis upon the 
system. Such, we believe, have been the effects of that unwise 
policy adhered to by the booksellers. 

We shall carry the reader as far back as 1774, and introduce him 
to a Methodist shoemaker, who opened a small shop in a back street 
with a stock-in-trade of a few Methodist books and magazines, which 
constituted his “ private library,’ and a bag full of old divinity 
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which he purchased from a “ holy brother lately gone to heaven.” 
This was the famous James Lackington, “who, a few years back” 
—so runs the superscription on the effigy which adorns his 
‘“* Memoirs ”—‘‘ began business with £5, and now sells 100,000 
volumes annually.” From his humble commencement, Lackington 
persevered and prospered, till he was deemed sufficiently ‘ respect- 
able” to be invited to the trade sales, where he was initiated 
into a mode of doing business which suggested to him the plan 
he afterwards adopted, and with which his name is indelibly 


associated . 

‘“‘ When first invited,” he says, “‘to these trade sales, I was very much 
surprised to learn, that it was common for such as purchased ‘ remainders’ 
to destroy one-half or three-fourths of such books, and to charge the full 
publication price, or nearly that, for such as they kept on hand; and 
there was a kind of standing order amongst the trade, that, in case any 
one was known to sell articles under the publication price, such a person 
was to be excluded from trade sales; so blind were copyright-holders to 
their own interest. For a short time I cautiously complied with this 
custom, but I soon began to reflect that many of these books, so destroyed, 
possessed much merit, and only wanted to be better known; and that if 
others were not worth six shillings, they were worth three, or two, and so 
on in proportion for higher or lower priced books. From that time I 
resolved not to destroy any books that were worth saving, but to sell them 
off at half or quarter of the publication prices. This part of my conduct, 
however, though evidently highly beneficial to the community, and even 
to booksellers, created me many enemies among the trade; some of the 
meaner part of whom, instead of employing their time and abilities in 
attending to the increase of their own business, aimed at reducing mine ; 
and by a variety of pitiful insinuations and dark inuendoes, strained every 
nerve to injure the reputation I had already acquired with the public, 
determined (as they wisely concluded) thus to effect my ruin ; which, 
indeed, they daily prognosticated with demon-like spirit, must inevitably 
very speedily follow. This conduct, however, was far from intimidating 
me, as the effect proved directly opposite to what they wished for and 
expected. . . . I am still enlarging my business every year, and the more 
it is extended, the cheaper I can afford to sell; so that though I may be 
pursued, I cannot be overtaken, except I should (as some others have 
done) be so infatuated and blinded by prosperity, as to think that the 
public would continue their favours, even though the plan of business 
were reversed. But, as the King of Bohemia kept his country shoes by 
him to remind him of whence he was taken, I have put a motto on the 
doors of my carriage, constantly to remind me to what I am indebted for 
my prosperity, viz., ‘Small profits do great things.’” 


He then goes on to refute the charge of injuring other booksellers 
by his cheap system, observing that he has as much reason to com- 
plain of them for giving credit as they of him for “selling cheap 
and giving no credit,” credit being as great an inducement to many 
@ purchaser as cheapness; a=d that as an equivalent for refusing the 
one, he both can give and onght to have the other. The case 
could not be more clearly stated than is thus done by Lackington, 
and is applicable to present circumstances as if it had been written 
yesterday. Sceptical of the soundness of the principle, or of the 
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possible success of the plan pursued by the spirited bibliopole, the 
trade in 1806 formed a combination with the view of extinguishing 
him ; but it was doomed to be itself extinguished by his pointed 
arguments, withering sarcasm, and above all, by the great fact of 
his ever-increasing success. Lackington was the first “‘ cheap book- 
seller,” and no sooner did the public begin to speak about “ cheap 
books” than the ‘“ Booksellers’ Association ” was called into being 
—an origin sufficiently indicative of its object. 

It seems to us that the radical vice of English publishing consists 
in the low prices at which books are sold to the trade compared with 
those at which they are advertised to the public. If this difference 
were diminished at least one half, the combination which has occupied 
so much of our attention would inevitably be broken up. It is pro- 
bable that such large discounts were essential when the facilites of 
transit and communication were small compared with those now 
established, but the revolution effected by Watt, Stephenson, and 
Rowland Hill, necessitates a corresponding change in the rules and 
practices of business, and especially in those exceptional ones peculiar 
to the distribution of books. We doubt not the experienced men 
of the trade could devise a remedy for existing evils, were they intent 
on re-adjusting their arrangements conformably to the new condi- 
tions and demands of the time; but we would venture to suggest— 
if the old (wrong) principle of allowing a discount from the published 
price be retained, that when a reform is effected, the rules of its 
application should be so far modified as to permit of a diminution 
of discount, up to a certain point, in proportion as the price of books 
increases. It is especially desirable that booksellers should be in- 
duced to take an interest in low-priced books, by obtaining a greater 
proportionate profit upon them, because of the great comparative 
cost and difficulty (as already explained) of making them known by 
means of advertising. Of course, in any case, the absolute profit 
would be less than on larger works. We would also suggest that 
the discounts fixed upon should not be allowed unless a certain 
number of copies of a work be purchased, which is the only con- 
dition constituting a claim to that advantage. 

But the regular bookselling system can only be dealt with by 
the large body of authors whom it intimately concerns, and by the 
powerful voice of public opinion. We are glad of it. Government 
is not swift to destroy abuses ; but when the intelligence of the 
people is arrayed against them, their doom is already pronounced. 
Under any circumstance whatever system of discount or no discount 
to the trade be adopted, it is futile to devise an artificial remedy 
for those assumed evils which grow inevitably out of the relative 
conditions of men, and the nature of things. 

















THE PEERS v THE PEOPLE. 


At the behest of the Archbishop of Canterbury and such Anglo- 
Catholic and Roman Catholic peers as Lord Halifax and the Dake 
of Norfolk, the House of Lords is engaged in the congenial task of 
turning the Education Bill both upside down and inside out. At 
the General Election the people of this country declared empha- 
tically (1) that all schools in receipt of public funds shall be subject to 
direct public control, and (2) that there shall be no sectarian tests for 
teachers; and these principles were, though in somewhat halting 
fashion, embodied in Mr. Birrell’s measure. The Bill as it left the 
Commons was the minimum that the Nonconformists would accept, 
and, in “ extended facilities” and suchlike, it gave the maximum 
to the Church. But the peers and the prelates, not content with this, 
have carved and hacked at the measure until it is absolutely 
unrecognisable, until, in fact, it is far more clerical and anti- 
popular than Mr. Balfour's Bill of 1902. This the Bishop of 
Manchester guilelessly terms “a process of reconstitution!” But, 
as Mr. Asquith forcibly put it at the Manchester Reform Club,! 
“* Suppose I were to take the Ten Commandwents, and to write the 
word ‘ not’ in those of them which are affirmative, and to omit the 
word ‘not’ from those of them which are prohibitive, would the 
Bishop call that a ‘ reconstitution ’ of the Decalogue ?” 

However, we may yet have cause to thank the Bishop of 
Manchester for his phrase, just as we may yet have cause to thank 
the bishops and the lords for their ill-advised flouting of the popular 
will, Their insensate folly may well lead to a radical “ reconstitu- 
tion ” of the Education Bill on the just and logical lines of what is 
known as “the secular solution,’ and to the re-establishment of 
ad hoc educational authorities. Their attempt to establish and 
endow sectarian education has undoubtedly given a great fillip to 
the movement in favour of that “ process of reconstitution ” known 
as the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church; and it 
may well result in a very similar “ process of reconstitution,” the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the House of Lords itself. 
This is ‘‘a consummation most devoutly to be wished;” and, if their 
lordships only have the temerity to deal in the same fashion with 
the other important measures which have yet to come before them— 
the Trades’ Disputes Bill, the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, the 
1 November’2. 
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Merchant Shipping Bill, the Plural Voting Bill, the Scottish Land 
Bill, and the English Land Tenure Bill, the long outstanding account 
between the peers and the people may very shortly be in process of 
settlement. 

Nor, if the Liberal Party is thoroughly in earnest and ‘ means 
business,” should this bea very difficult task. [It is true that 
Mr. Balfuur has ussuted us that the Honse of Lords ‘ stands im- 
pregnable, not merely upon its historic past, but upon its present 
utility.” 1 And this may be the one “settled conviction” remain- 
ing to him ; but similar ‘‘ settled convictions ” in regard to his late 
Administration, and in regard to his hold on Hast Manchester, were 
very rudely unsettled, and a like fate awaits him in the present 
instanee. As has been repeatedly pointed out, the weak point in 
the defences of the House of Lords is their impotence in regard to 
matters of finance, and this has been illustrated once more during 
the Education Bill debate in the Nou-representative Chamber. The 
Primate had been “ pleading for support for an amendment... . 
to make the so-called confiscation of denominational schools com- 
pulsory on local authorities at the bidding of school-owners,” when 
Lord Stanley of Alderley bluntly interposed. ‘‘Is the Primate not 
aware,” he asked, “that his proposal would impose a heavy obliga- 
tion on the rates? Does he wish to expose us to a rebuff from the 
other House for going beyond our constitutional rights?” “ The 
shrewd thrust caused a great commotion,” says the Manchester 
Guérdian’s Parliamentary correspondent.2 ‘‘‘ No, no,’ shouted the 
indignant Unionists. ‘ What?’ cried Lord Stanley, ‘ does any one 
deny that we have no power to initiate legislation involving an 
addition to the rates?’ This time the challenge was sullenly 
ignored. Moreover, it continued to be ignored, though, as the 
subsequent confusion showed, it lingered in the minds of all, and 
indeed led to the ultimate collapse of the debate.” 

A “shrewd thrust” on matters financial may well “ cause a great 
commotion ” in the House of Lords, for it may well be a shrewd 
financial thrust that will cause “the ultimate collapse” of this 
house of cards that Mr. Balfour deems, forsooth, “ impregnable.” 

Finance is the “ Achilles’ heel” of the House of Lords, The 
Upper Chamber has been abolished once, in the days of the 
Commonwealth, and what man has done man can do. Nor to 
make a clean sweep is there any need to “send 500 sweeps to the 
Lords.” The Maories, the aborigines of New Zealand, put their 
Lords on one meal a day until they approve measures passed by 
the Maori “ House of Commons ”—a rough and ready and withel 
very effective method of bringing them to reason. Unfortunately, 
we cannot reach the members of our House of Lords through their 
stomachs, but we can reach them through their pockets, and the 


1 Manchester, October 22. 2 October 31. 
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pocket is a very sensitive organ. Let the House of Commons pass 
a one-clause Bill, “that the House of Lords, being both useless 
and dangerous, ought to be and is hereby abolished.” The Lords 
would doubtless reject the measure, In that case let the Commons 
tack on to it a tax of 1d. in the £ on land values, and send it up 
once more. The Bill might be again rejected, but the tax on land 
values would go through, and, as they would say in America, it would 
hit the House of Landlords “ where they live.” If the Bill comes 
back to the Commons again, make the tax on land values 2d. 
in the £; next time, 4d.; next time, 8d.; and I will guarantee 
that long before the tax reaches 20s. in £ their landlordships will 
give way. They would rather be disestablished than disendowed. 

And the Tories themselves are kindly instructing the people as to 
what they shall substitute for the House of Lords when once the 
career of this constitutional anachronism has been ended. Speak- 
ing at Perth on October 5 last Lord Lansdowne claimed that 
“‘in grave cases the House of Lords may ask the country to 
judge between it and the Commons.” “This,” as the Tribune 
pointed out,’ “is as much as to say that whenever a Liberal 
Government is in power the Lords may use any first-class measure 
as a means of forcing a dissolution.” But,added the Z’ribune, “the 
country will never stand these claims . . . If the country is to 
pronounce on every great measure individually, it can only do so 
by means of a referendum, and, if Lord Lansdowne seriously con- 
sidered the trend of his argument, he would see that this is the 
conclusion to which it leads.” 

Lord Hugh Cecil’s utterance on the question at Preston on 
November 6 points in the same direction: “A great effort was 
being made, he said, to intimidate the House of Lords, which was 
charged with acting at variance with the verdict of the people. 
No fair-minded Liberal would affirm that if the late election had 
been fought solely on the education question the Liberal majority 
would have been so great as to enable the Government to act 
independently of the Irish vote, and carry this Bill, with its 
extravagant disregard of the claims of Churchmen and Roman 
Catholies, through the country. ‘Therefore it was the duty of the 
Second Chamber to give effect to what would, in its opinion, be the 
judgment of the electorate, if consulted.” 

Again, Lord Avebury, speaking in the House of Lords on 
October 23, declared that ‘‘ if the Education Bill were referred to a 
referendum vote, many doubted whether it would be carried.” 

While, in the speech we have already quoted, Mr. Balfour told 
the Manchester Conservative Club that “if we were to try to work 
in this country by one Chamber, we should have to introduce into 
our Constitution something like the Swiss plebiscite, and so refer 
1 October 6. 
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every legislative project after it had passed to the arbitrament of 
the community at large before it became law.” 

The referendum is the true alternative to the House of Lords, 
And it is very certain that if the Education Bill of 1902 had been 
submitted to a referendum it would never have become law. The 
Duke of Devonshire himself admitted as much when he said that 
if a general election had taken place when the measure was before 
the country it would never have been passed. It is even more 
certain that a plebiscite would not result in favour ot the present 
Bill as “amended” by the Honse of Lords. And any doubt, if 
doubt there be, as to whether Mr. Birrell’s measure as it passed the 
Commons would be approved by the electorate, exists only because 
the Bill is not radical enough, and because too many concessions 
have been made to clericalism. 

Farther, iu addition to having the right of veto upon legislation 
passed by the House of Commons, the electors should have the 
right to initiate legislation by means of what is known as the 
‘* initiative,” or “initiatory mandate.” The “initiative” and the 
referendum together constitute what is termed “direct legislation,” 
aud it is this form of legislation that has been applied with such 
success in several American cities to get rid of “ boss” rule and to 
secure the municipalisation of gas, water, tramways, electric light, 
and other natural monopolies, the control of which by private com- 
panies has been largely responsible for the gross corruption in 
connection with municipal politics in the United States. This form 
of legislation has also been applied in New Zealand in the case of 
the Rating on Unimproved (Land) Values Act. The Act is an 
adoptive measure, and is brought into play by means of the initiative. 
If a certain percentage of the electorate in any district petition the 
local authority of that district in favour of the adoption of the Act, 
the petition is a mandate to the local authority to take a poll of the 
electors upon the question, and if this plebiscite results in favour of 
the adoption of the Act the local authority must put it in force 
forthwith. In this way upwards of 70 local authorities have been 
called upon to adopt the rating of land values; and in not a few 
cases it has happened that local bodies comprising a majority of 
landholders, and therefore opposed to this reform, have by means of 
the initiative and referendum been compelled to rate land values. 

Had the people of this country enjoyed such powers during the 
late Tory régime, there can be little doubt that a strongly-signed 
petition or “initiatory mandate” would have compelled Mr. Balfour's 
Government to right the Taff Vale decision as soon as it was 
pronounced. 

The referendum and the initiative would go far to secure the political 
ideal of a free country—government of the people by the people, 
for the people. But before our legislative machinery can be con- 
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sidered thoroughly democratised, the procedure of the House of 
Commons must be drastically amended and brought up to date, and 
for the present system of government by party there mast be substi- 
tuted the elective executive system which obtains in the Swiss 
Cantons. The Cabinet must be elected by the House of Commons, 
and must have executive functions only. All legislation must be 
initiated, not by the Executive, but by private members, the Execu- 
tive simply carrying out the instructions of the House in regard to 
the drafting of measures approved in principle by the House. Under 
such a system the existence of the Executive would not be imperilled 
by the amendment or the rejection of any measure, All measures 
would therefore be debated on and voted upon on their merits, and no. 
member would be constrained to vote against his principles or his 
pledges in order to keep his party in power, and the old game of 
‘‘ see-saw ” and of “ how not to do it” would be for ever at an end. 

Of course it will take time to thoroughly democratise such an old 
institution as “ the British Constitution ” ; but the present action of 
the House of Lords renders the democratisation of our Constitution 
imperative, at least so far as the anomalous position of this Chamber 
of Hereditary Wreckers is concerned, and I trust that the Liberal 
Party will take the matter energetically in hand. 

An appeal to the people against the peers will no doubt be 
necessary, but it would be a great mistake, perhaps a fatal mistake, 
to appeal to the country on the lords’ action in regard to the 
Education Bill alone. Other Radical measures must be sent up to 
their lordships, and they must be given every opportunity to put 
themselves on record in opposition to the will of the people. Further, 
by carrying in the teeth of their lordships financial reforms, such as 
a Bill empowering local bodies to rate land values, and a Budget 
embracing Payment of Members and of Election Expenses, Old 
Age Pensions, the Abolition of the Breakfast-Table Duties, &c., 
the Government must “ get up steam” for the final conflict with the 


House of Lords. May that conflict come soon ! 
A. W. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It is more than probable that the House of Lords is using the 
Education Bill “as a means of forcing a dissolu- 


The tion.” And, though Mr, Balfour, fearing no doubt 
Importance , 

f bei lest he may absolutely antagonise Labour, has given 

bs sng a strong hint that the Lords are to let the Trades 


Disputes Bill pass, there is every probability that 
other first-class measures will be either mutilated or rejected with 
a view to forcing an appeal to the country. Already Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill have warned us that we may be 
in the throes of a General Election much sooner than is generally 
anticipated. But it is to be hoped that before they appeal to the 
country the Government will heap up to the full the cup of iniquity 
of the House of Lords, sending up measure after measure to be 
mangled and rejected. And we trust that one of the measures so 
sent up will be a Referendum Bill, so that the issue as to whether 
the Lords or the people are to rule may be as clear as possible. We 
further trust that concurrently with this process of “ filling up the 
cup,” the Government will establish beyond the shadow of a doubt 
their own good faith and earnestness of purpose in the only way 
atth is open to them, that is to say, by carrying, in the teeth of the 
Lords, as they can if they will, a series of vital and far-reaching 
financial reforms, As Mr. Asquith said at Manchester, “It was 
not merely for defensive purposes that the electorate entrusted the 
present Liberal Government with an unprecedented Parliamentary 
majority.” It was not merely to ‘mark time,” to “fill up the 
cup,” or “‘ to plough the sands,” that they were returned to power. 
but the elections had “‘ supplied distinct, overwhelming evidence of 
& desire and demand on the part of the people of this country that 
Parliament, setting aside the trifling and dilettantism of the last ten 
years, should grapple and grapple earnestly with our great social and 
industrial problems—problems, for instance, to enumerate one or 
two out of what might be a long list, such as those connected with 
education, with temperance, with the right of combination, with the 
growth of expenditure, with the incidence of local and national 
taxation.” 
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However earnestly the Government may grapple with such questions 
as education, temperance, and the right of combina- 


Is Mr. tion, the House of Lords can render their best efforts 
Asquith in : 
null and void. But in regard to retrenchment and 
Earnest P 


the incidence of local and national taxation that 
irresponsible Chamber of Hereditary Wreckers is powerless, and it 
therefore behoves the Government to prove themselves worthy of 
the great trust reposed in them by grappling right earnestly with 
financial reform. It was not without good reason that Mr. Asquith 
warned the Manchester Reform Club to “see that you keep the 
ground you have won.” It was not without good reason that 
he warned them that “it is not because we have achieved for Free - 
Trade a signal and seemingly a decisive victory that we can safely 
lock up our weapons, fold our hands, and go quietly to sleep. The 
fallacy, or rather the bundle of fallacies, which we call Protection is 
one of that class of human errors which, though they are killed by 
argument, have an awkward knack of rising again from the dead.” 
But if Protection does rise again from the dead, it will simply be 
because the Liberal party choses to adopt on this question a merely 
defensive attitude. As Mrs. Cobden Unwin, a daughter of Richard 
Cobden, declared at the Essex Hall, London, on January 9, 1905, 
recalling, no doubt, a famous utterance of her father:' “If the 
liberation of the land had been properly taken in hand, this battle 
for Free Trade would not have to be fought.” And, if the present 
Liberal Government will only take advantage of their golden oppor- 
tunity and see that the liberation of the land is properly taken in 
hand, we shall not again have to fight for Free Trade, But if the 
Government fail to do so, Protection will inevitably rise from the 
dead once more at the first serious recurrence of bad trade. The 
whole fight will have to be fought over again, and next time it may 
not result in a Free Trade victory. It rests very largely with Mr. 
Asquith himself, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to determine the 
attitude of the Government on this matter, for the liberation of the 
land can best be accomplished through the Budget by the taxation 
of land values. 


The Premier, we believe, is thoroughly sound on this question. 
“C.-B.” and Replying the other day ? to a deputation of more 
Llo 4 than 100 Members of Parliament who waited on 
‘Seamee him “to urge the need of Government legislation 

* on the subject of small holdings,” Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman “reminded the deputation that not only on 


1 “ You who shall liberate the land will do more for your country than we have 
done in the liberation of its commerce.” —Rochdale, 1864. 
* Daily News, Nov. 7, 1906. 
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that occasion, but in nearly every speech he had made for many 
years past, he had expressly referred to the urgency of this ques- 
tion ”"—the question as he termed it on another occasion, of 
“colonising our own country,” the question of “making the land 
less the pleasure ground of the rich and more the treasure house of the 
nation.” And Mr. Lloyd George, replying at Rochester to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s recent “ Tariff Reform” speech at Canterbury, 
hit the nail fairly and squarely on the head. ‘The Liberal Party,” 
he said, ‘‘ had given the people Free Trade, and they would give 
them free land.” ‘‘ We will complete the tale that was begun by 
Cobden and Bright,” he declared amid resounding cheers ; “ we will 
not repudiate it.” We would that every Member of the Ministry 
and of the Party realised as keenly as does Mr. Lloyd George how 
serious a testing time it is that the Liberal Party is now passing 
through, and how absolutely necessary it is not only that the Party 
should be in earnest but also that it should convince the country 
that it is in earnest. “ Liberalism,” he declared on October 21, 
“was on the morrow of the greatest triumph of two or three 
generations, it was also on the eve of its greatest trial. In the old 
days everything was governed by the swing of the pendulum, but, 
unless he was mistaken, the political clock was not to be worked 
any longer on the pendulum principle. The people were beginning 
to say, ‘here you have been tinkering for generations with reform, 
avd the end of it all is slams, pauperism, and great want in a land 
of plenty.’ They turned to the British political parties and said, 
‘Jf you are in earnest you are bunglers; if you are not in earnest, 
then you are rogues.’ If that state of things were not remedied it 
would mean the end of the old political parties. The answer rested 
with Liberalism during the next three years. Up to 1885 two- 
thirds of the advanced Liberals of the country had no votes. There 
was no driving force to send the party along, and since then they 
had not had their chance. He would not examine the causes too 
closely, but the people preferred to trust another party. For twenty 
years the Unionists had had their chance with a great popular force 
behind them, and they had done nothing in the right direction. 
The result was that the people had turned from them in disgust. If 
Liberalism failed to take this chance, in his opinion it would be the 
last, for they would turn to other organisations, He believed they 
had done with Toryism. They had left it behind. The whole 
fature of the Liberal Party depended upon the practical answer 
they gave to the expectations of the people. If Liberalism was not 
afraid of its task, if it was uot frightened by the prospect of 
obstacles, if it was not too readily fatigued with the effort to sur- 
mount them, then he believed its future wasassured. But Liberalism 
would prosper only as long as it inspired hope in the young, con- 
fidence in the mature, gratitude in the old, and faith in all.” 
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The Goverment cannot firmly establish its bona fides except by in- 
cluding in next year’s Budget a substantial tax on 
The One Test land values, and by empowering local authorities to 
of Good . 
Faith. rate land values. And, as an earnest of its good 
faith, and a preparation for such taxation, it should 
carry during the present session a short Bill providing for an up-to- 
date assessment of land values as apart from improvements, In 
this connection, we cannot but regard it as a somewhat sinister fact 
that Mr. Asquith should have set up a Special Committee, now 
about to report, to consider the question of the graduation and the 
differentiation of the Income-Tax. Still more sinister is the fact 
that the Daily News, the self-styled ‘“ National Liberal Organ,” in a 
series of articles headed “To Colonise England,” has throughout — 
given prominence to unjust and impraticable land purchase proposals, 
and has almost entirely ignored the just and practicable method 
which the Premier has untiringly advocated, and to which the party 
is pledged to the hilt, namely, the taxation of land values, This, 
though the Daily News itself declared some months ago,! under the 
heading “ ‘I'he Tax that Cures,” “ A tax on land values is unique 
among fiscal experiments in that it frees industry instead of re- 
stricting it. It attacks the corner in land, which, after all is the 
most pernicious and far-reaching corner that has ever been held... 
There could be but one result of an honest fiscal enquiry, and that 
would be to tax land values. By freeing land it would promote 
industry and lessen employment. The tax,” added the leader 
writer, “ has been imposed with every success in New Zealand and 
the Australian Colonies.” But while on October Ist lust, the Daily 
News announced that “ The supreme problem of our time is to bring 
the landless man and the manless land into contact. We believe 
that this is the chief task of the Liberal Governmeat, and it is to 
forward that work that we open our columns to-day for serious con- 
sideration of the measure to be adopted,” the striking object- 
lessons from our Colonies as to the success of the taxation of land 
values in “ bringing the landless man and the manless land iato 
contact ” were throughout ignored. 


The abundant evidence as to the failure of land purchase was also 
entirely ignored, though only the previous month 2 

dettates ‘ the Daily News, dealing with the report of the Irish 
Costly Estates Commissioners, had shown that the Tory 
Failure Irish Land Purchase Bill had increased by 68°5 per 

* cent, the price per acre received by the landlords, 

and had declared that “ The landlords are not alone clearing out with 
the £12,000,000 as bonus, bat with a much larger sum for which 


1 July 20, 1905. 2 September 24, 1906. 
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there is no adequate security, and which will hang as a millstone 
around the necks of thousands and thousands of small purchasers, 
their children and their grandchildren. “This,” comments Lend 
Values, ‘‘ should make interesting reading for those land reformers, 
save the mark, who favour a policy they are pleased to mame a 
system of land purchase for rural England and Scotland, with a view 
toa just and final settlement of the people on the land. Rational 
and fair-minded people will regard this report of the Irish scheme 
rather in the light of an exposure of a bad principle, that in the 
end brings failure and despair, imposing a condition of slave-labour 
on children yet unborn. The only people who gain by such a 
policy are the landlords, and their gain is at the expense of the new 
land-holders and the public, while the land question remains as of 
old to torment the public and amuse the cynic. All this comes of 
doing things in a hurry, and by taking as counsellors the politicians 
who mistake motion for progress.” And Land Values quotes from 
the Glasgow Herald, of September 24th last, an instructive com- 
parison as to the respective cost of land purchase and non-purchase 
settlements effected by the Scottish Congested District Boards. In 
the cases of Dunbeath and Sollas and Grenitole, the total cost of 
settling each family under non-purchase schemes was £23 and £71 
respectively. While under land purchase at Lyne and at Bora the 
total outlay per family was £203 and £803 respectively ! 


Speaking at Leeds on March 19, 1903, the Prime Minister 
declared : ‘‘ It may accurately be said that there is 
practically but one great impediment in the way of 
i nm »» Sweeping improvement which would elevate the 
pee physical and moral welfare of the people. What is 

this? It is the interest and the overdue regard to the interest of 
the landowner and the political and social influence that he and his 
class can exercise, whether it be the slum owner extorting a pre- 
posterous compensation for tenements that ought to be indicted as 
public nuisances and removed at his expense, or whether it be the 
possessor of open land holding it up that he may gain the incre- 
ment which the industry and energy of our people create. In these 
cases and all the classes and gradations of cases between them you 
have the public interest, and in antagonism with it the interest of 
the individual. You and I side with the public interest. Let the 
valae of land be assessed independently of the buildings upon it, and 
upon such valuation let contribution be made to those public 
services which create the value. This is not to disturb the balance 
of equity, but to redress it. There is no unfairness in it. The 
unfairness is in the present state of things. Why should one man 


Daily News 
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reap what another man sows? We would give to the landowner all 
that is his, but we would prevent him taking something which 
belongs to other people. Here you have, perhaps, the clearest 
example in present politics of the cardinal, abiding, and necessary 
difference between the Liberal Party and our opponents. It is here 
that lies the chasm yawning between us, athwart almost every 
public question.” But the Daily News, apparently, has an “overdue 
regard to the interest of the landowner,” and sides with the land- 
holder’s interest, and against the Premier and the public interest ; 
and, while the Daily News is thus unfaithful in regard to the 
taxation of land values, while it boggles at “taking for the com- 
munity what belongs to the community—the value that attaches to 
land by the growth of the community, while it would leave in the 
hands of individuals this value created by and therefore belonging 
to the public, this self-styled “ National Liberal organ,” which would 
seem to be qualifying as the National-Socialist organ, demands 
unceasingly that the State shall by means of a differentiated and 
stify-graduated income tax take from individual citizens what 
rightfully belongs to them ! 


The policy of land purchase is not only expensive, but it is also 
ineffective and unnecessary. As Mr. Redmond is 

The constantly reiterating, the Irish Land Parchase 
Rotter Way. Act has absolutely failed to reinstate the evicted 
tenants. Mr. Redmond, it is true, advocates campulsory purchasing 
powers as the remedy, but the best method of applying compulsion 
is to levy a substantial tax on land values. Such a method not 
only costs the State nothing but, as a matter of fact, brings revenue 
into the public exchequer. Land purchase may be advocated by the 
Daily News, as by many others, under the mistaken impression that 
it is necessary to secure to the small holder the ownership of the 
land. But, as a matter of fact, fixity of tenure, security for im- 
provements, and a reasonable rent are all that are required to induce 
people to go upon the land ; and these the taxation of land values 
will secure. Says Mr. R. Winfrey, M.P., in a paper read before the 
Charity Organisation Society on December 12, 1904, speaking of 
the small holdings experiments at Spalding: “It will be observed 
that the County Council have put into operation the letting and not 
the selling clauses of the Small Holdings Act. We find that so long 
as tenants can be sure of fixity of tenure, they prefer to use all 
their capital to farm with.” And naturally so. It is, in short, 
absolutely unnecessary to saddle either the State, the local authority, 
or the small holder with the cost of land purchase. Nor is a maze 
of Socialistic restrictions and regulations necessary. Mr. Winfrey 
says: “ We did not see our way to adopt any Socialistic plan, or 
any elaborate co-operative system, good as many of those systems 
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are. We preferred not to over-burden the experiment with too 
many novelties; we simply found reliable working-men who knew 
their business, put them on the land under ordinary conditions and 
left them to work out their own salvation. We contend that by 
this simple experiment we have solved the problem: how to keep the 
best and most skilled of the agricultural population on the 
land.” 2 


In regard to the “sweating” problem the Daily News would 
appear to be as hopelessly befogged as upon the 


whemeitesa land question. By its “Sweating Exhibition” in 
Its Cause and ‘ ng nto i 
Its Cure London, since followed up by similar exhibitions in 


Leicester and in Manchester, the Daily News has 
done very valuable work in calling attention to the evils of the 
‘“‘ sweating ” system, but when it comes to deal with the cause of 
and the cure for “sweating” it is utterly at sea. Equally at sea 
were practically all the speakers at the three days’ conference 
recently held at the Guildhall, under the auspices of the National 
Auti-Sweating League. Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. J. A. Hobson, and 
others dealt eloquently with what they are pleased to call “the 
economics of a minimum wage,” but they failed to realise that a 
statutory minimum wage for the workers is valueless so long as the 
landlord is allowed to raise his rent and appropriate the whole of 
that wage above and beyond a bare subsistence. The Hon. W. 
Pember Reeves (High Commissioner for New Zealand) supported 
the demand for a minimum wage, but he forgot to tell those present 
at the conference that Mr. Tregear, the head of the New Zealand 
Labour Department, and the Hon. R: J. Seddon, the late Premier 
of New Zealand, had both been forced by the logic of events to 
admit that so far the minimum wage legislation of New Zealand has 
benefited one class only, and that the landlord class. Tv try, 
whether by charity, or by the abolition or the inspection of home 
labour, or by a minimum wage, to get rid of the evils of “ sweating ” 
without first putting an end to the unjust economic conditions 
which cause unemployment, and so keep the labour market in a 
constant state of overflow, is like trying to bale out with a small 
dipper a tank which a concealed pipe keeps constantly brimming 
over. And this, by-the-bye, is a recognised test for lunacy. Ifa 
person keeps on baling away without looking for the cause of the 
constant inflow of water it is a hopeless case. Only less hopeless is the 
case of the would-be social reformer who endeavours by aid of the 
dipper of charity, the dipper of State regulation and inspection, or the 
dipper of a minimum wage, to cure the great evils of the “ sweating ” 
system. Land monopoly is the cause of all the trouble. The land is 
fenced in, and labour is. fenced out. Even Mi. G. Bernard Shaw, 


1 Speech at Rent Audit Supper at Spalding Corn Exchange. 
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Socialist though he is, has caught a glimpse of this fandamental truth. 
Speaking at the Caxton Hall, London, on June 28 last, he said: 
“‘ The present social system produced a proletariat at one end 
and a proprietoriat at the other. The reason of this (he declared) was 
the present land system, which excluded large numbers from work- 
ing on the land. These people were the proletariat, and had there- 
fore to sell themselves in the market, and the competition amongst 
them for work was so great that they accepted any terms, even if 
the terms included lead poisoning,” and he might have added “ even 
if they included ‘sweating’ and worse.” It is land monopoly that 
is responsible for the existence of so-called ‘‘ surplus labour.” It is 
land monopoly that causes the labour market to constantly overflow 
with unemployed. But, instead of seeking for the concealed pipe 
and turning off the tap, Mr. Shaw and his fellows bale away at the 
tank with their Socialistic tin dippers and great gusto! 


To Mr. Haldane, with his ideal of “ a nation in arms,” succeeds Mr. 
“ Augustine Birrell with his “children in arms!” 

7 —, That rifle shooting should be taught in our elemen- 

in Arms”! tary schools with the sanction of a Liberal Minister 
for education affords an astonishing commentary upon our much- 
vaunted principles of ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” Mr. J. 
Ward, Dr. Macnamara, and Mr. Cremer did well to heckle Mr. 
Birrell on the subject, and we trust that permission to “teach the 
youug idea how to shoot ” with the rifle will forthwith be withdrawn. 
It may well be that the blame actually rests with the permanent 
officials and only technically upon Mr. Birrell. In that case it 
is to be hoped that the permanent officials will get the “ wigging ” 
they deserve. Permission, of course, had been given to teach the 
boys only to shoot. But this would not satisfy some of the con- 
scriptionists. They seem, indeed, to be in such a state of “ nerves ” 
that they have lost all sense of humour. “Only one thing,” says 
the Huddersfield Examiner, ‘‘ was needed to reduce to ridicule the 
efforts of the ‘Blue Funk school’ as the Speaker! recently 
dubbed the advocates of conscription. That one thing has been 
cheerfully supplied by the Vicar of North Molton, North Devon. 
Writing in the character of ‘a clergyman,’ who professes to be 
both a man and a Christian,’ he solemnly says: ‘I would 
have every girl as well as every boy taught the use of the 
lifle, 20 as to be prepared, in case of emergency, to defend their 
homes, together with their brothers, husbands, and fathers. This 
is the spirit I inculcate in my own parish. We want patriotic men 
and women, not cowards, and sneaks.’ The Rev. Mr. Clunn—the 
name ought to be sent down to posterity as that of the man who 


1 We are under the impression that this phrase originated with the WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW.—ED. 
VoL, 166,—No. 6. 2T 
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killed the conscription movement in England—would bring ‘ Our 
Fair Defenders’ out of the region of comedy into that of actual fact. 
And that characteristic touch about ‘cowards and sneaks!’ Such 
a description of those who would have national policy impregnated 
with the principles of the religion which Mr. Clunn is presumed to 
teach shows how far a clergyman of the Establishment in a sleepy 
little community of which he should be the guiding Jight may fall 
behind the upward movement of the times.” 


The results of the municipal elections have been hailed by the 
“Why we Tories as a great set-back to Liberalism and as 
fe showing that the country is already repenting its 

Lant. action at the elections of January last. But we 
think that they are mistaken in their diagnosis of the case. Many 
seats were lost to the party of progress as the result of those three- 
cornered fights which are becoming more common in local as well as 
in national elections. The remedy for this state of affairs is obvious, 
and when that obvious remedy has been applied we fancy that little 
cause for rejoicing will be left to the reactionaries. As for the 
rest, we are convinced that in the great majority of cases the seats 
were lost, not because the people are already tired of the Liberal 
Party, but first because, especially in the case of London, the Pro- 
gressives allowed the monopolists to catch them napping, and 
second because the Progressives were not radical enough, because, 
as the Yankees cay, they were “‘ afraid of their horses.” That this 
is so is brought out in an illuminating article, “ Why We Lost,” by 
Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, M.P., in the Daily News for November 5. 
Mr. Masterman, in fact, throws a far stronger light upon the 
matter than he is himself aware of: ‘It was not terror of Labour, 
but terror of the rate collector which was the first exciting cause of 
the great debacle . . . The ratepayer is turning and turning again 
in the hope of easing his pain. He is writhing into ‘ Moderate’ 
hands to-day. Three years hence, with his pain unabated, he will 
writhe into * Progressive’ hands again—or any plausible alterna- 
tive to his present condition. And such writhing is inevitable so 
long as all social progress and the maintenance of a rudimentary 
urban civilisation are dependent upon a tax on houses,” Yes; 
“terror of the rate-collector . . . was the first exciting cause of 
the great debacle.” But what alternatives to the “tax on houses ” 
has Mr, Masterman to offer? “Only two forms of relief are 
possible,” he tells us. ‘The municipality may work the mono- 
polies which are the property of the people for the benefit of the 
ratepayer.” This quite oblivious of the fact that if the people pay 
lower rates they can afford to pay higher rents, and the landlord 
will see to it that they do so! ‘* The other form of relief,’ he adds, 
“is the diverting of the betterment which is heaped upon the 
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land by the activities of the city into the public coffers, Had this 
been effected half a century ago, London to-day would be paying 
no rates at all, but living on its land values, To-day a similar 
change could be effected for London of 1956. But the energy and 
capacity for such a change has not yet been manifest. No one is 
interested in London of 1956. ‘ What has posterity done for us, 
that we should concern ourselves for posterity?’” Assuredly, if 
the above fairly represents the “ Progressive” position, if the 
question of relieving the ratepayer by the taxation of land values 
was put before the people with no more knowledge and no more 
courage than Mr. Masterman here displays, the cause of the debacle 
is at once made clear. The ratepayer wants relief, and is entitled. 
to relief, here and now—not in 1956!! The 518 local bodies who 
have petitioned Parliament in favour of the rating of land values, 
and who have manifested considerable energy and capacity in pur- 
suit of their object, are thinking of a relief to be obtained in 1907 
—not in 1956!! In Huddersfield, where the debacle has been on 
the Tory, not on the Liberal side; where the Liberals captured 
three seats from the Tories and one from the Socialists, though 
the Socialists offset their loss by capturing a seat from the Tories ; 
in Huddersfield this was made clear. And if the Liberal Govern- 
ment fails to ‘‘ make good,” if it fails to carry next session a Bill 
empowering local authorities to forthwith materially lower the “ tax 
on houses” and to tax present land values, not the future 
“ unearned increment,” it is very safe to say that next November 
the debacle will spread to Huddersfield also, and that the Liberal 
forces throughout the country will be completly routed. Indeed, if 
the Government wish to avert the overwhelming defeat of the 
Progressives at the London County Council elections next March, 
they will do well to carry a Land Values Assessment Bill in the 
present session, and pledge themselves hard and fast to carry a 
Land Values Rating Bill in the spring of next year. 


Mr. Chiozza-Money, M.P., another Daily News young man, has 
been distinguishing himself on the platform, in the 

The Trade Press, and in Parliament by urging his Majesty’s 
7 Government to assume control of what he is pleased 
Trusts.  .. term the“ Cotton Trust ” and the “ Soap Trust.” ? 
Even Mr. Chiozza-Money must recognise that these “trusts” are 
mere nothings as compared with the huge Trusts of the United 
States, and as a Free Trader of a sort, he must realise that it is the 
small instalment of Free Trade that we at present enjoy that is 
responsible for this very notable difference. We would suggest to 
Mr. Money that if he will only study with greater care the funda- 
mental principles of Free Trade he will find that his proposal that 


1 Since this was written the “Soap Trust’ bubble has burst. 
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the State shall assume control of the ‘‘ Cotton Trust” and the “ Soap 
Trust,” would, if carried out, be a direct infringement of Free Trade 
principles. Just as the true cure for the evils apparently arising from 
freedom is more freedom, so the true cure for the monopolies and 
other evils apparently arising from Free Trade is, not less Free 
Trade, but more. Our external trade is as yet only partially free. 
It must be made wholly free, and we must also, as the Premier has 
pointed out,! secure full internal freedom of trade, Under such 
conditions small manufacturers would not be overburdened as they 
now are by land monopoly and local rates, and their standing 
charges would not be so fatally great in proportion to output as 
compared with those of the great firms or “trusts.” And even if 
“big capitals” are to be the rule in the future, voluntary co- 
operation affords a ready means of safeguarding the public interest ; 
and, significantly enough, to-day’s Daily News contains the announce- 
ment of the formation of a co-operative soap company to fight the 
“trust.” Of course the interests of the “trust” employees must also 
be considered, but their interests, though Mr. Money seems incapable 
of grasping the point, would be amply safeguarded by the applica- 
tion of Free Trade principles to the land—by the taxation of land 
values, 


The Yellow Press—naturally the Yellow Press is the Pro-pigtail 
“The Boer Press—has made the most of the “ Boer raid ” from 
Raid” German territory into Cape Colony. A handful of 

’ Boers have crossed the border into the desolate 
north-western part of Cape Colony, and have raided one or two 
police camps, and immediately the Jingoes have visions of a “ Boer 
rebellion,” and all the rest of it. We should not be surprised to 
hear—after the Transvaal elections are well over, of course—that 
there is no truth whatever in the report of the alleged raid, though 
it is possible that there may be some slight substratam of truth in 
it; but if so, it is more than probable that the Rand magnates who 
see their unholy power in danger, and will stick at no means or 
meanness, however desperate, to preserve that power—it is more 
than probable that the Rand magnates, who have had previous expe- 
rience in the “ engineering” of raids, to wit the Jameson raid of 
1896, and the Imperial raid of 1899-1902, have engineered this 
“raid” also with the object of raising the racial issue, and so draw- 
ing a red herring across the trail of John Chinaman’s pigtail. It is 
true that this alleged “raid” is, on the face of it, a very farcical 
business, but it could not well be more farcical than the raid in 
which the present Premier of Cape Colony played so prominent and 
so ignominious a part. We cannot believe that the people of the 
Transvaal, whether Britons or Boers, will allow this “raid” to 


1 Norwich, October 27, 1904. 
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influence them in the slightest. We trust that they will prove 
themselves worthy of the self-governing powers they now enjoy, and 
we are glad to know that it is the intention of the Home Govern- 
ment to confer similar powers on the Orange River Colony also, and 
thus deal a deathblow at the Jingo policy, the Rand magnate policy, 
of dividing the people of South Africa, so that they may the more 
readily exploit them. 


Once more we reiterate our demand for the repatriation of Lord 
Selborne. Thanks to the moral courage and persis- 


pariete tency of Mr. Mackarness, a Government inquiry has 
Lord : sal 

been made into the state of morals obtaining in the 

Selborne ! 


Chinese compounds, and the result of that inquiry 
has been to justify right up to the hilt the declaration made by 
Mr. Mackarness in the House of Commons that “ the herding 
together of 50,000 Chinese of the lowest class, without women, has 
introduced into our new colony a horrible moral cancer.” Yet at 
such a time Lord Selborne has chosen to depart from the impar- 
tiality in matters political that should characterise a High Com- 
missioner, aud has exhibited his pro-Chinese leanings by bespeaking 
for Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, war-monger and slave-monger, a fair 
hearing in Pretoria. After the Buckuill report John Chinaman 
must go, and that right speedily ; and Lord Selborne must alse go. 
Repatriate Lord Selborne. 


William Randolph Hearst, the Harmsworth of the United States, 
has been defeated by 60,000 votes in his candida- 
ture for the Governorship of New York, and at this 
result all true democrats must rejoice. His alliance 
with ‘Boss Murphy,” whom Hearst’s own papers 
had been describing as only fit for the penitentiary, was quite 
sufficient toc.ondemn him. If Democracy cannot win in Awerica 
without the “ Bosses,” it must even be content to lose, and to go 
on losing till it can win with clean hands. William Jenninys 
Bryan is the man for a clean fight. Hearst’s defeat leaves the way 
clear for him, and if Bryan is only sufficiently radical on the land 
question, and sufficiently strong in his anti-Trust and anti-Tariff 
pronouncements, he should head the poll in 1908.—-—In France, M. 
Clemenceau has formed a new Cabinet—a Cabinet more Socialistic 
than any of its predecessors. The nationalisation of the railways 
is to be at once taken in hand; but the compatriots of Bastiat, 
Quesney, and Turgot do not yet realise the vital importance of the 
taxation of land values, and we have instead proposals for a 
graduated income tax and a tax on pianos! The United States 
proposes to grant home rule totne Philippines next spring. In 
the meantime Cuba has again been occupied by American troops, 
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and one cannot avoid an uneasy suspicion that President Roose- 
veldt’s policy has been dictated by the Sugar Trust and other 
Tariff beneficiaries who wish to exploit the island. Russia is still 
seething with revolt. The bureaucracy are doing their utmost to 
secure a subservient Duma, and are dragooning the people into 
submission more brutally than ever. Brutality begets brutality and 
so matters go from bad to worse. But the Ozar’s coffers are 
depleted, money must be found, and herein lies a further oppor- 
tunity for Western Europe to show its sympathy for the poor 
moujik by refusing to grant a loan unless the Czar on his part 
grants genuine reforms. Will Western Europe neglect this 
opportunity also ? 























SHOULD NOT THE PUBLISHING OF 
FALSE NEWS BE BY LAW A 
MISDEMEANOUR? 


** Thou shalt not bear false witness.’ 


THE English Press is a great institution and a uoble monument of 
the great things that can be done by means of private enterprise. 
Those who are zealous for its maintenance unimpaired as the Fourth 
Estate of the realm should take note of any sign of decadence, and 
do what in them lies to preserve the Press as the guardian of the 
public interest, and prevent it from becoming a medium for private 
gossip, pandering to a morbid desire for the sensational, regardless 
of truth or kindly consideration for what should be private affairs. 

He who robs one of his purse does not steal trash. He takes 
that which is the legitimate fruit of one’s industry, the provision one 
has made for the support of himself and those dependent on him, 
and the State is falfillinog one of its truest functions when giving its 
protection against theft. 

Should not the State in like manner protect one against the 
calumniator who tries by false witness to rob one of his good 
name? Surely one’s character is entitled to at least the same con- 
sideration as is given to one’s cash. 

Hardly a day passes but one reads false news in some newspaper, 
On January 8 of last year in the “second extra” edition of an evening 
paper appeared the announcement “ Attempt on the Czar.” In the 
“late edition” of the same paper this had evolved into “ Feared 
Attempt on the Czar.” On the following day the morning papers 
told us that the news of the “second extra” was false. 

To take a recent example, only the other day a morning paper 
allowed a member of its staff to write of a conspicuous Englishman 
and his wife thus: “I hear that a deed of separation between . . 
has been signed.” In the next issue of the same morning paper the 
following appeared: “‘Sir George Lewis states that the reports 
which have been published that ... have signed a deed of 
separation, and that their children are in the custedy of . . ., are 
without foundation.” 

The lie direct could not have been more pointedly given. Yet 
there has been no apology or expression of regret that the paper 
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had given publicity to this false news about the private affairs of an 
English family. Neither could the decadent journalist allow the 
incident to close with the contradiction given by Sir George Lewis. 
The morbid appetite of his readers must be provided for, or the sale 
of the paper might be reduced, and therefore immediately following 
on the contradiction we have this exquisite bit of impudence: “ It 
is untrue that a deed of separation has yet been signed.” 

Could there be a more malignant anticipation of a regrettable 
event? Such an anticipation would in many a case of misunder- 
standing be the last straw to break the back of the patient camel 
of friendship on its journey to the oasis of reconciliation. 

The freedom of the Press is a jewel to be maintained at all cost, 
but the publication of false news is no more to be associated with 
freedom than theft is to be associated with free exchange. 

The newspapers which give currency to false news are registered 
at the General Post Office, and are in consequence sent through the 
mails for less than the cost of transmission, in deference to the fetish 
that it is in the public interest for the State to afford facilities to 
the Press irrespective of whether its news is true or false. Is this 
distribution by the State of what is known to be false news any less 
monstrous than it would be for the parcels department of the 
General Post Office to afford facilities for the transfer of property 
known to be stolen ? 

The State gives due recognition to the command “Thou shalt 
not steal.” Is it not time for the State to give a like recognition to 
the command “ Thou shalt not bear false witness ” ? 

Surely, in the interest of all, so serious an offence as the pub- 
lishing of false news should be made by law a misdemeanour. For 
the first offence it might suffice to withdraw from the guilty party, 
for a period, the privilege of sending his publications through the 
post or of receiving telegrams at Press rates, but for a second offence 
stronger measures of correction should be taken in the interest alike 
of the public and private life of the members of the community, - 


Mark H. JupGe. 





PRISCILLA BRIGHT M’LAREN. 


To how many letters private and public, to how many circulars and 
appeals has the name heading this article been adhibited! For 
faithful to her friends, warm in her affections, ceaseless in her 
activities as a consoler of distress, and a champion of righteousness 
and truth, Mrs, M’Laren was a prolific writer, and her epistles were 
always as charming as her platform eloquence was inspiring. Few 
newspaper readers during the past thirty or forty years who saw her 
name at the foot of a letter laid down the broad sheet before they 
had learned what the recognised public instructress in righteoasness 
had to say. Now, her happy humanising and withal victorious 
warfare on earth ended, her name is transferred from the bottom to 
the top of the published articles. In her beautiful home, Newington 
House, Edinburgh, on the morning of Monday, November 5 last, in 
the ninety-second year of her age, she passed peacefully to her rest, 
and while the many friends whose love she won are paying glowingly 
affectionate tributes to her memory, the thousands who only knew 
her by name or by her work, will turn with keen interest to her life 
record for some fuller explanation of the secret of her refining and 
ennobling influence. 

It is customary to speak of Edinburgh as gradually losing its 
fame as a modern Athens. Its light now as a literary centre or as 
a school of philosophy may not be so brilliant as the etfulgence of a 
century ago. Its leadership in medical science to-day may be 
somewhat jess marked than it was at the time Christison and Syme, 
Simpson and Lister taught and practised. Its religious life as a 
Presbyterian Mecca may be less fitted to excite the wonder of the 
world than in the heroic Disruption epoch. Yet as a seat of law 
and learning, literature and religion, it still occupies a place of 
enviable distinction, and among its shining lights during the past 
fifty years, the illumination contributed by Newington House has 
been not the least distinguished or beneficent. None has been 
steadier or more prolonged, and if during the half century three 
distinct manifestations have been made, the unceasing spiritual 
purpose sustaining them all has made the trinity a unity. 

The firstof these Newington House gladdening rays may be described 
as a moral reforming force; the root of the bracing activities that 
here had their centre was spiritual sensitiveness and purity. When 
Duncan M’Laren took Priscilla Bright as his bride to Edinburgh, in 
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1848, he was one of the foremost citizens in the Scottish capital. 
He was known as the redeemer of the city from insolvency, and as 
the fearless opponent of every form of civic corruption and abuse. 
For him public service was practical religion, and he was universally 
esteemed as a superlatively able and incorruptible municipal adminis- 
trator. A few years after his marriage he was called to the Lord 
Provostship, and among the more notable events of his civic reign 
two may be here mentioned, because of the appearance in them of 
the sweetening and gracious influence of Mrs, M’Laren. 

The first was the courageous experiment which prepared the way 
for the Forbes Mackenzie Act enforcing the closing of public-houses 
in Scotland during Sundays. Under the influence of Lord Provost 
M’Laren the licence-holders of the city agreed to make a trial of 
Sunday closing before as yet a Parliamentary Act had been framed. 
During the time of probation Mrs, M’Larén and he made frequent 
visits to the poorer parts of the city to note the operation of the 
new plan and its effects. Long before she had known Edinburgh, 
Mrs. M’Laren had both in Rochdale and London made herself 
familiar with the conditions of life among the poor and destitute, as 
she assisted in the dispensation of the charities that then gave a 
distinctive character to Quaker virtues. When at a later period she 
directed the household affairs of her brother, John Bright, in Roch- 
dale, she had actively called into play the same spirit of kindly and 
beneficent ministration, She was well prepared, therefore, with 
practical knowledge as well as with sympathy to help her husband 
when he engaged in the important moral pioneer work as a 
municipal ruler. Bravely she stood by him in the testing times of 
sore trial, for the project was mercilessly criticised and denounced ; 
and when in her old age she described to sympathetic hearers the 
fervour with which poor women in the Cannongate and Cowgate 
were wont to thank her for the comfort brought into their homes 
by the closing of the drinking shops on Sundays, her listeners 
realised that in the good she thus had done she felt abundant com- 
pensation for all the efforts she made, and the stimulus in social 
and moral reform, more particularly as a friend of her own sex, 
which remained with her till the closing day of her long life. 

The second incident in the splendid life work of her heroic 
husband in which her Quaker influence and training were pre- 
eminently conspicuous was the Peace Conference Lord Provost 
M’Laren organised and conducted to a surprisingly successful issue 
in 1853. In that enterprise he had the heartiest co-operation of 
his two friends, John Bright and Richard Cobden, to whose success 
in the Free Trade battle he had largely contributed. Mrs. M’Laren’s 
personal influence and connections likewise secured the assistance 
of many English friends, while the Nonconformists of Scotland were 
brought into line as faithful advocates of peace at a time when the 
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war sentiment was exceptionally strong and active, and when their 
leading men proclaimed views which Mr. Andrew Carnegie in his last 
St. Andrew’s Rectorial address endorsed as in completest harmony 
with his purpose as the founder of the International Peace Tribunal 
at the Hague. In the remarkable demonstration so creditable to 
Scotland, and more especially to the Nonconformists, led by Lord 
Provost M’Laren, Mrs. M’Laren had no small part, and many 
representative men carried with them from that national gathering 
to their own communities a profoundly grateful sense of the value 
of her work and the nobility of her character. 

Henceforth Newington House became a political centre, out- 
growing in fame until it out-shadowed Parliament House or the 
headquarters of the lawyers. In time Mr. M’Laren became 
senior Member for the City, and the ‘‘kingship of Scotland” was 
transferred from the Lord Advocate to the Edinburgh citizen, who 
at Westminster came to be known as “ Member for Scotland.” In 
all the political work of her husband Mrs. M’Laren was the truest 
of helpmeets. His friends were bers; and she brought to and 
retained around her many more triends anxious to co-operate with 
her in all her labours for truth and righteousness. While in London 
her influence was increasingly felt among all classes of men in 
earnest about justice and equality, in Edinburgh her friendship 
was sought by and readily given to all strivers for social 
and moral reformation. University professors, ministers of 
religion, leaders of municipal life and many devoted workers 
in humbler spheres found comfort and bracing by conversation 
and consultation with Mrs. M’Laren. Not a few important 
political conferences were held at Newington House during the 
frequent visits of Mr. John Bright, and not only leading statesmen 
but men of distinction in various higher walks of life, when 
called to take part in some ceremonial function in that city found 
it a delight to pay homage to the vivacious and gracious hostess 
who sought to elevate their aims and stimulate their energies on 
the side of justice and virtue. 

Earnestness as a moral reformer and as a political worker gradually 
transformed Mrs, M’Laren into a champion of women suffrage. 
It was as the headquarters of the Women’s Rights Movement 
that Newington House shone with a peculiar brilliancy among the 
lights of Edinburgh during the past quarter of a century. Asa 
believer in her sex, Mrs. M’Laren strongly felt that the women 
voters would support the cause of purity and impart a new impulse 
to reforming forces. Anxious that her sex should be fully qualified 
intellectually for all kinds of public work she joined in the agitation 
for the opening of university classes for women students, and she 
was privileged not only to witness the triumph of this reform but 
to see it justified by many brilliant successes in the class lists and 
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by a general advance of female education throughout the 
country to the levels hitherto supposed to be attainable only 
by the stronger and sterner sex. Conscious that in educa- 
tional and poor-law administration which has to do as much 
with girls and women as with boys and men, there is con- 
stant need for womanly knowledge and sympathy, she 
courageously advocated the inclusion of women in the govern- 
ing bodies, and for many years this equality of sex in public 
administration has been vindicated with a clearness and a fullness 
that have almost silenced the objectors. The political franchise 
has not been conceded to women, though the municipal and educa- 
tional have been; but the battle for the higher privilege has 
constantly been going on the side of the women since that great 
gathering of ladies—as representative and as inspiring in its way 
as the Peace Conference of 1853 already referred to—over which 
Mrs, M’Laren presided in Edinburgh a quarter of a century ago. 
From that time onward till the day of her death Mrs, M’Laren 
remained at the head of the movement for the establishment of the 
political rights of women. The story of the struggle formed no 
small part of her own life record, from the seventies of the nine- 
teenth century unto the sixth year of the twentieth. As the guide, 
philosopher and friend of the cause her courage and fidelity never 
failed; and during her last iilness shortly before she lapsed into 
the unconsciousness from which she never recovered, she sent a 
message of sympathy to the women suffering imprisonment for their 
zeal and constancy in claiming political justice for their sex. 

Mrs. M’Laren will ever be remembered by those who knew her 
as one of the gentlest and bravest of women. Born and nurtured 
in a pious Quaker’s home, she was trained in the love of those 
things that are lovely. Faithful to that early religious training 
she lived a remarkably pure and stainless life. The joy of her 
parents, the pride of her brothers and sisters, she became the 
devoted and cherished wife of one of the most heroic and patriotic 
Scotsman. In the love and loyalty of sons and daughters and of 
grandchildren she was privileged to see a reproduction of many of the 
virtues she ever valued as better than rubies. And if few women 
ever did more for her friends, she was enriched in return with a 
wealth of genuine and admiring friendship to which many pure- 
minded men and women in Scotland and England, in America and 
the Colonies found it one of the greatest prides and privileges of 
their lives to contribute. The loving admiration ripened into vene- 
ration as she advanced far beyond the allotted span of life, and with 
undiminishing, or rather with ever-increasing, enthusiasm and 
mental vigour, and with unceasing activity she responded to the 
impulses of a pure heart that had learned to glow for other’s good. 

J. B. Mackir. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


THE movement for Woman’s Suffrage has taken a new departure, 
and startled a large mass of the community, who were wont to 
think of this cause, if they thought of it at all, as one of the fads 
of a few, and, like the poor, “always with us,” : 

With the advent of a newly-elected and widely democratic 
Parliament there came into existence a body of women who called 
themselves “ Social and Political,” and they expressed their deter- 
mination to get the Parliamentary Franchise, and in order to 
obtain it they announced they were willing to go to prison, or 
even to die for it, 

Before the General Election certain members of this body 
brought their cause prominently before the public by interrupting 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the Albert Hall, and making 
similar incursions into the meetings in the provinces, and notably 
at Manchester. They committed breaches of the peace, assaulted 
the police, and very early in their movement a few of them appeared 
in the docks of police stations. 

Then followed that General Election which placed a Liberal 
Government in power, largely supported by Labour members, who 
were to a man pledged in support of the franchise for women. 
The Liberal party during the years when they had been in Opposi- 
tion had received much at the hands of their women supporters. 
When the party was at its lowest ebb, in funds, in reputation, and 
in disfavour with the bulk of the constituencies, Liberal women 
never lost either head or heart. They did “spade work,” and they 
organised and believed in the future of the Liberal party, when the 
male voter and the would-be Liberal candidates were either sulking 
in tents, or were beaten and dispirited from the campaign. Slowly, 
and unnoticed during these years, the political understanding of 
the working women had been slowly maturing, and now began to 
make itself felt. They saw that the lives of the working men 
had steadily improved ever since the passing of the Reform Bill. 
They noted the growing power and organisation of Trades’ Unions, 
and when they considered the ways of Parliament they found the 
perception of what happened there considerably quickened by 
constantly recurring measures which restricted and hampered the 
area of their own breadwinning. 

A series of Factory Acts penalised the labour of women, in 
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favour of men and boys, and over and over again denied to the 
status of women “the liberty of the subject.” Side by side with 
this went legislation which curtailed the small amount of adminis- 
trative power which had been hardly won by women, When the 
County Councils were erected they were pronounced by the law 
incapable of serving on these bodies. When the vestries were 
swept away, on which they had long had the right to sit. they 
were denied the right by the House of Lords to sit on the new 
Municipal bodies. When the School Boards were dismissed they 
could only be nominated without the power of the purse, on the 
Education Committees of the County Councils, Legislation which 
would dismiss the Poor Law Guardians was foreshadowed by both 
parties in the State, and the women who had served the State in 
Education, Poor Law, and Municipal work saw themselves either 
swept out of the machine of government, or believed the future 
held their further extinction. 

These things happened during the twenty years of Unionist Gov- 
ernment; Liberals and Unionists alike had protested, and during 
that period more than one private member succeeded in passing a 
Bill for the Enfranchisement of Women. The Commons would not 
fight the Lords when they declared women incapable of serving in 
municipal legislation. 

With the dawn of power toa great Liberal party, and the election 
of a Parliament pledged by a large majority, drawn from both sides 
of the House, to the principle of Woman’s Suffrage, the Constitu- 
tional Associations, with a life-long experience behind them, and 
the newer life of the Women’s Social and Political Union, took 
heart of hope. 

The Liberal Prime Minister received a large and representative 
deputation in the Foreign Office. He spoke honestly as to his own 
disability to act in the face of a hostile minority in his Cabinet, and 
he counselled patience, and deprecated such scenes as had already 
taken place on his Downing Street door-step. The old Parlia- 
mentary hands knew they could expect little else, and that they 
must use the methods of Parliamentary importunity and, if necessary, 
Parliamentary obstruction. They saw that to introduce amend- 
ments to Bills, and to push enfranchising measures, was the way to 
work within Parliament, and to run candidates of their own in the 
constituencies was the method to push on the cause. This view 
was not taken by the younger organisation, they fulfilled their 
promise to suffer imprisonment, and once they were lodged there 
the storm broke, 

Had “the Old Guard” been asked whether these tactics should 
be pursued, they would have done their best to stop them. To 
their minds, breaches of the peace was not the way to be aliowed to 
assist the legislation of the country. They would have pressed their 
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zealous supporters into the ranks of the law-abiding. They were 
not asked, and the movement went on. Women went to prison 
for the cause, and at once the male voter was deprived of one of 
his favourite arguments, that “no woman really cared for the vote.” 
The Press miscalled the individuals, and mishandled the facts. At 
once there sprang up, even as a breeze from the ocean, a new and 
quickening spirit. Men and women who before had held aloof, 
now owned themselves convinced that the women citizens demanded 
only what was their right. Some asserted that they had been driven 
back, and were no longer sympathisers, A close scrutiny of their 
“lives and conversation” proved they never had been supporters. 
Interest has been roused, and what Suffrage Societies have not 
achieved in sixty years has been achieved in six months, and the 
cause is now one of Practical Politics. 

Resistance to the law, whether as a passive resister against the 
taxes imposed by legislation, or breaches of the peace against 
the police, or within the police courts, are of the same nature. The 
passive resister has won for himself an Act of Parliament, which 
attempts to deal with his grievance on the Education question. ° 

So far women have only been told that the fair promises made 
to them in such abundance daring the time of the General Election, 
and the hopes held out by their supporters in the House of 
Commons, are doomed to disappointment. Instead of any Bill 
wtich gives them Enfranchisement, a Plural Voting Bill has been 
introduced, which is really a disfranchising measure, and cannot be 
passed with any show of justice without redistribution and the 
inclusion of women citizens. A private member's Bill enabling 
them to sit on those Municipal and other Councils from which they 
have been displaced, has been persistently set aside by the Govern- 
ment, and other most contentious private Bills have been taken up. 

Under these conditions there is little wonder that the women’s 
patience and faith have failed them, even as it did of those who 
sought enfranchisement before the great Reform Bill. 

The rioters and rick-burners of that time were not the men who 
helped that Reform to become law. They were the red danger- 
signal of a great injustice that had held the people dumb, The 
battle was won, and the Reformers, by organisation and the slow 
and widening process of a healthy public opinion—that public 
opinion, the great conscience of the nation,is at work to-day, and 
every woman can help, or by her unenlightened apathy hinder the 
Cause. The full enfranchisement of the duly qualified citizen, be 
it male or female, is at hand, and the signs of the time show that 
the waiting will not be long. 

FRANCES BALFOUR. 
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THE HON. AUBERON HERBERT. 


I nap but a slight acquaintance with Mr. Auberon Herbert, and 
therefore leave his intimate friends to speak of his wit, his 
personal charm, his many accomplishments and interests. I knew 
him as a thinker and economist, and in that capacity he will be 
sadly missed by the little band who looked up to him as one of 
their leaders. The Times, in its obituary notice of Mr. Herbert, 
said that his place would have been higher if he had been more in 
touch with the spirit of the age. Doubtless. Yet we have read 
of innovators who were sadly out of touch with the spirit of their 
age, whose lives were in a worldly sense total failures, who yet are 
looked up toas saints and who count their followers by hundreds of 
millions. Mr. Herbert said himself that reading Herbert Spencer's 
masterpiece, Zhe Man versus the State, spoiled his political life. 
But it made, or will make, the life of every one of his countrymen 
happier. 

Mr. Herbert was one of the few who try to introduce into 
economics the idea of principle, which is generally recognised in 
morals. That is, to elevate into a rule that line of conduct which 
long experience has shown to be beneficial in most cases, and then 
in each future case to be guided by that, refusing to be led astray 
by passion, self-interest, or apparent temporary gain. He upheld 
the grand principles of absolute freedom and complete responsibility. 
He was not an Anarchist. Anarchy is absence of Government 
interference with rogues; Freedom is absence of Government inter- 
ference with honest men. He looked upon Government as an evil, 
if a necessary one. So is the surgeon’s knife an evil, only to be 
used to combat a definite, overt wrong. He looked upon the 
members of a Government as our servants, appointed and paid by 
us, like our domestic servants, for fixed duties—namely, to vindicate 
for us the rights that we might, if we had the power, vindicate for 
ourselves. So, if I have no right to seize another man by the 
throat and take from him money to feed and educate my child, 
neither has Government. I think he was mistaken in advocating 
voluntary taxation. If a policeman walks along the street to 
protect my neighbours’ shops he protects mine, even though I refuse 
to pay. Collecting money as a tax is cheaper and less troublesome 
than collecting it as a toll, and so long as the golden rule is 
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observed that money is only collected for services which all enjoy, 
no injustice is done. 

The words with which Mr. Herbert closed the introduction to 
his volume A Politician in Trouble About His Soul, are worthy 
of being written in letters of gold: “It is only the unfit things 
which require force for their establishment and maintenance.” So 
John Bright said: ‘‘ Force is no remedy for discontent.” So 
said Jesus of Nazareth: ‘They that take the sword [to propagate 
their opinions] shall perish by the sword.” 

Mr. Mark Judge, like myself, was associated with Mr. Herbert in 
the Personal Liberty Club in the seventies of the last century. When 
Mr. Judge last year founded the British Constitutional Association, 
from which many of us hope so much, Mr. Herbert was in Algiers, - 
bat wrote to express his sympathy with the new body, and on his 
return to England he became an Associate and took a deep interest 
in the work of the new Association. 

In an address to the Personal Liberty Club on June 25, 1880, 
Mr. Herbert said: ‘‘ The fashion of legislating to remove every 
form of evil is so strong among us at present, the faith in officialism 
is so complete, and the memory of past failures in law-making so 
evanescent, that it becomes of importance that those few of us who 
steadily believe that the world has only progressed by enlarging 
the sphere of action and thought for those who live in it should 
make some opportunity for expressing the reasous of the faith that 
is in us.” 

Mr. Herbert’s last public appearance was the reading of his 
Herbert Spencer lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford on 
June 7 last. The MS. of that lecture was lent to a journalist, 
who lost the latter half. At the request of the committee of the 
British Constitutional Association Mr. Herbert re-wrote this, and 
gave the lecture to the Association. The honour of reading this 
lecture at Essex Hall on November 22 was given to we. This 
last production of the pen of the brilliant disciple of Herbert 
Spencer is a worthy postcript to the life-work of an author whose 
teachings are full of thoughts of the first order, 

I quote the following from the part of the lecture which was re- 
written for the Association : 

“The only true use of force is for the destruction, the anni- 
hilation of itself, to rid the world of its own mischief-making 
existence. Even when used defensively it still remains an evil, 
only to be tolerated in order to get rid of the greater evil. It is 
the one thing in the world to be bound down with chains, to be 
treated as a slave, and only as a slave, that must always act under 
the command of something better and higher than itself.” 


Henry Wizson. 
VoL. 166.—No, 6. 20 














A LITTLE CLOUD LIKE A MAN’S HAND. 


Aut Britons are exceedingly and justly proud of the Imperial Par- 
liament. There our history has been made ; there have been heard 
the eloquence and wisdom of statesmen of whom Athens and Rome 
in their palmiest days would have been proud ; there cluster thou- 
sands of associations which endear it to the heart of the nation. It 
has grown with the nation’s growth, and adapted itself to the 
progressive aspirations of the people, always advancing along the 
path of freedom,and always reflecting in its members the expanding 
political capacity of the age. Now and again we observe a retro- 
grade movement, caused in nine cases out of ten by a premature 
advance. But a sufficiently wide survey shows that it faithfully 
represents the political capacity of the people from time to time. 
Without this adaptation to the spirit of the age a representative 
institution could not live. 

Its tone and calibre have naturally varied from age to age, but 
in every age it has been an assembly of gentlemen. This is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the history of the House of Commons, to which 
admission has been won by many men who, in a profligate age, were 
notorious for profligacy. But they no sooner entered than they felt 
the influence of the spirit of the place, submitted to the unwritten laws 
of the House, left outside their bad language and worse morals, and 
in every respect behaved, spoke, and dressed like gentlemen. The 
dignity and honour of the House of Commons have for over 600 
years been effectively safeguarded by the imperious edicts of the 
genius loci. 

The average Englishman cannot conceive how government is 
possible without a Parliament or a House of Commons. As some 
government has existed for centuries in these islands, and will 
continue to exist so long as they lift their crest above the 
waves, he does not think the House of Commons had a beginning, 
and scouts the idea that it will ever have an end. Well-informed 
and thoughtful people, however, know that, though Parliament was 
a venerable institution before pipes were smoked and potatoes 
planted in the kingdom, yet it may be outlived by these fragile and 
humble ministers which supply man with comfort and food. They 
are, at the same time, persuaded that no external force or influence 
can prevent it from enduring as long as Britain is inhabited by 
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Britons. Nothing can destroy the life, or even impair the useful- 
ness of the House of Commons but the House of Commons itself. 

Those who are concerned for the honour and dignity of the House 
of Commons are growing anxious and alarmed. The last General 
Election has revolutionised the character of the House, into which 
has been introduced a new element, carrying in with it new manners 
and new principles of its own, while its influence has already mate- 
rially affected the behaviour and manners of the other and older 
elements. The genius loci is in danger of losing all his influence. 
Into the political sky there has arisen out of the sea of factions a 
little cloud like a man’s hand. 

In the last Parliament, where their party was very small, one or _ 
two of the Labour members ostentatiously disregarded the unwritten 
laws of the House, in which they appeared so oddly apparelled as if 
they were their own tailors, as they have taken care to inform us 
that they are their own shoeblacks ; but, being few, they only made 
themselves ridiculous. In this Parliament their party is numerically 
strong. Now, as men in a body will readily do that which alone 
they would never dream of attempting, it is feared, not altogether 
without reason, that in this year of grace the honourable members 
who represent Labour in Parliament may indulge in such sartorial 
exhibitions as cannot fail to expose the House of Commons to public 
ridicule, 

The Labour members act on a principle which is intelligible, and 
from motives that, given an adequate cause, are commendable, They 
wish to show the world in general, and the House of Commons in 
particular, that they are not ashamed of the rock whence they are 
hewn, and of the hole of the pit whence they are digged. 

Laudable as is the determination of the Labour members to 
demonstrate their loyalty to their order, yet the means which they 
employ for that purpose proves nothing, while it forces them into an 
extreme singularity of behaviour. It is not by the cut of his coat, 
the quality of his boots, or the price of his headgear that a man proves 
the stuff he is made of, or best serves the order whence he sprang. 
It is actions, not apparel, that proclaim the man. A fashionably 
dressed millionaire, who was born and bred in a humble cottage, 
may, by wise munificence, improve the circumstances of the class 
from which he is sprung. In this way he better proves his loyalty 
to the old order than if he were to dress like a navvy and hoard 
his money like a miser. Let not the Labour members, therefore, 
entertain the delusion that the cut of their coats is a clue to the 
state of their hearts. Any clown, if he have effrontery enough, 
can don eccentric apparel. The Labour members are men of 
honour and ability; otherwise they would not be where they now are. 
A moment's reflection will make it clear to them that, without abating 
one jot of their pride of birth, they can look after the interests of 
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their order—play the orator and act the statesman—in a frock coat 
as well as in a reefer jacket, and in a silk hat as well as in a cloth 
cap. 
‘te all the world over the different handicrafts are distinguished 
by appropriate clothes. There is one dress for the cobbler, another 
for the smith, another for the carpenter, and another for the painter. 
Football and cricket have their several uniforms, without which no 
Labour member of the club would appear on the field. Working 
men are, within their own circle, scrupulous observers of the laws 
of fashion. When a journeyman carpenter is made a walking fore- 
man he forthwith dons the morning-coat and silk hat which custom 
prescribes for the vocation to which he has been promoted, and this 
he does without losing caste among his old mates, sinking in the 
estimation of his own people, or forfeiting the good opinion of any- 
body whose good opinion is worth having. Why, then, should 
workmen, when they receive the highest appointment that can be 
bestowed on them, disregard the customs of their own order, culti- 
vate an unreasonable singularity of behaviour, and appear like 
crows in a parliament of peacocks ? 

All working men wear the clothes of convention to lead their 
brides to the altar, to attend the funeral of their mothers-in-law, and 
to escort their wives and families on a party of pleasure. They 
could in any clothes show their joy at marriage, their grief at the 
death of their lamented relative, and their delight in the excursion ; 
but they choose to appear on these occasions in conventional apparel, 
and by respecting the feelings and tastes of others they respect 
themselves. It is only in the House of Commons, the august 
mother of Parliaments, that the toilers discover an unbalanced 
mind, and forget the respect which they owe to others as well as to 
themselves. Spoiled children improve their manners when they 
obtain the toy for which they have been crying ; but the sons of 
Labour no sooner reach the goal of their ambition than they show 
bad manners and make themselves disagreeable. 

It is no mark of disloyalty to his class for a man to dress like 
his equals. Nobody expects the millionaire who began life in a 
coal-pit to dress like a pitman ; nor would any sensible pitman be 
hurt by the sight of his carriage, which would furnish them with 
an object-lesson on the value of industry and thrift. A sufficient 
number of constituents have thought the Labour members worthy 
of a seat in the oldest and most respectable club in Europe. So 
long as they retain their seats they are the equals of the other 
members of that club, to whose fashions it is their duty, as it 
ought to be their pride, to conform. By disregarding these fashions 
they do not confer honour on their order, or show respect to them- 
selves, But they are guilty of disrespect towards their fellow-club- 
men, whom a prudent politician would not dream of alienating by 
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such a childish affectation as the length of a coat or the shape of a 
hat. 

It is in the power, as it is to the interest, of the Labour members 
to prevent this catastrophe. When they fairly consider the matter, 
they must own that their behaviour springs from pride, and is in- 
tended to offer a studied insult to their aristocratic colleagues, as 
well as to flout the traditions of the House. 

But example is better than precept. Ifthe Labour members are 
loath to imitate the Asquiths and the Wyndhams, let them conform 
to the practice of the greatest working man that ever livad. They 
will own that he began as low down the ladder as the humblest of 
them, and that he was as richly endowed by nature as the most 
gifted among them, as they will, perhaps, not deny that he climbed 
as high as the most eminent among those who climbed, or is likely 
to climb. He came from a soap-boiler’s shop, passed through a 
printing-house, enlarged the bounds of science, conferred familiarly 
with statesmen and philosophers, sat at the tables of kings, and 
signally assisted a young and virile nation to take its place among 
the independent communities of the world. That man, who has 
cast upon the Order of Labour the lustre of his immortal name, was 
Benjamin Franklin. What on the question of dress was the attitude 
of this great son of Labour ? He always did in Rome as the Romans 
did. A man of simple tastes and frugal habits, and the enemy of 
all ostentation, yet he readily conformed to the fashions and customs 
of the people among whom he sojourned from time to time. 

In 1767 he went on a journey to France, where he had the honour 
of dining with the king and queen at Versailles. He not only 
conformed to the etiquette of the Court, but showed respect to the 
national tastes. “Travelling,” he wrote at the time to a corre- 
spondent in England, “is one way of lengthening life—at least, in 
appearance. It is but a fortnight since we left London, but the 
variety of scenes we have gone through makes it seem equal to six 
weeks’ living in one place. Perhaps I have suffered a greater change, 
too, in my own person than I could have done in six years at home. [ 
had not been here six days before my tailor and perruquier had trans- 
formed meinto a Frenchman. Oaly think what a figure I make in 
a little bag-wig, and with naked ears! They told me I had become 
twenty years younger, and looked very gallant, 

“This letter shall cost you a shilling, and you may consider it 
cheap when you reflect that it has cost me at least fifty guineas 
to get into the situation that enables me to write it,” ! 

The great Franklin spent a large sum of money to have himself 
transformed into a Frenchman, so that he might conform to the 
tastes and fashions of a people in whose country he sojourned for a 
few weeks. Will not our Labour members spend a tithe of that 


1 Franklin's Works, ed. Sparks, vii. 363, 364. 
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sum to have themselves transformed into members of Parliament, 
so that they may respect the traditions of that great House, and 
prevent it, so far as in them lies, from becoming an object of public 
ridicule ? 

The members and supporters of the late Government declared on 
a thousand platforms that the electors ought to return them to 
power because it would be impossible to find outside the Unionist 
pale the material wherefrom to equip a Government capable of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Empire. This insolent assertion is a 
libel on one-half of the nation, and would justify very strong com- 
ment from the opposite camp. An eminent statesman of the 
Labour order referred to this calumny, and politely remarked that 
the members and supporters of the late Government were a mob of 
dunderheaded nincompoops and pothouse jingoes. 

It is true that opprobrious language like this does not hurt the 
party or individual assailed ; rather it recoils on the head of the 
assailant. This fact reminds one of the fable of the viper and the 
file. ‘ This little animal,” writes Alsop, “ chancing to meet with a 
file, began to lick it with her tongue till the blood came; which gave 
her a very silly satisfaction as imagining the blood came from the 
file, notwithstanding all the smart was in her own tongue.” Bat it 
is also true that an institution of which the members imitate the silly 
viper cannot fail to incur the scorn and contempt of all respectable 
people. 

There is also in every house in the land a precious, but now 
almost forgotten, book, from which our Labour and other legislators 
might learn many a useful lesson in manners. Would not the per- 
secuted patriarch’s scornful but dignified rebuke of his self-righteous 
and arrogant comforters instruct the members of the Government 
how to expose the pretensions of their predecessors? ‘“ No doubt 
but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you.” No 
doubt, also, but a polished sarcasm of this kind would be a far 
more effective reply to these pretensions than the vulgar abuse which 
finds vent in “ dunderheaded nincompoops and pothouse jingoes.” 

The other class which, from perverted taste, offends against good 
manners is far more dangerous to the prestige of Parliament than 
that which errs from undisciplined taste. They know what is proper 
and becoming in speech, but do not hesitate to employ what is 
vulgar and opprobrious. They have been in the habit of treading 
the path of good breeding and courtesy, but there is reason to fear 
that some of them are abandoning it for the dark alleys of rudeness 
and abuse. When menof light and leading forsake the good ways 
of their class, there is danger lest their example pervert the rank 
and file of that class,and so blunt their understandings that they are no 
longer able to distinguish between what is becoming and what is un- 
becoming in language, while their influence on the masses cannot fail 
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to confirm the latter in their love of the strong words and phrases 
which are current among their order. 

That this evil will grow is only too probable, While the prole- 
tariat had only votes to record, and were indifferent about the power 
which votes confer, Parliamentary candidates considered they did 
their duty by subscribing to the local charities, shaking hands with 
their rough electors, and kissing their babies, which they called little 
angels, when they hastened home to fumigate themselves for pro- 
tection from angelic infection. 

The frequent interruptions with which honourable and right 
honourable members are assailed while delivering their speeches are 
filling the publie mind with scorn and contempt of the assembly 
in which such practices are not only tolerated, but applauded. 

This vulgar practice is every year growing more and more 
fashionable in the House. Hansard of twenty years ago gives us 
speeches punctuated with an occasional interruption ; now it pre- 
sents us with interruptions interspersed with fragments of speeches. 
Of course, there are many members of Parliament who have neither 
the ability nor the desire to address the House. Formerly these gen- 
tlemen used to sit still and listen to those who had something to 
say ; Bow, in season and out of.season, they blurt out their silly 
interruptions, determined to show to all the world what by silence 
they might have concealed from all the world—that they have been 
promoted into a situation for which they are totally unfit. 

When s member rises in his place and politely sets a speaker 
right on a matter of fact he is performing a commendable service 
to the speaker, who would otherwise be led into vicious reasoning, 
as he would be wasting the time of the House. This is the only 
kind of interruption that is justifiable. All else is vulgar and dis- 
graceful. Many of the interruptions, especially those which come 
from a certain corner of the House, are witty and humorous; bat 
they areas much out of place as cheers in a church, and they are 
purchased with the degradation of the House and wanton affronts to 
individuals. This is too high a price to pay for unseasonable wit, 
however sparkling, and for offensive humour, however rollicking. 

If a man at table in a private house interrupts another he is justly 
considered a rude person, and if he habitually indulges in thig 
practice he will forfeit the respect of gentlemen. Who can measure 
the rudeness of those who, in an assembly of 600 men, make it 
the study of their lives to interrupt a member, and, by their in- 
terruptions, to embarrass him and expose him to the ridicule of the 
House? Who can measure the rudeness of those 600 honourable 
and right honourable gentlemen who applaud the vulgar sally, and 
laugh themselves hoarse over the ignoble spectacle, which sinks 
the debates of the House of Commans to the level of fishfags’ 
quarrels ? 
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It is readily admitted that the majority of the interrupters have 
no intention to disconcert the speaker, as they have no desire to be 
rude or to be thought vulgar. But the wrong they do to the 
speaker is none the less real and serious because they do it in a 
merry sport. A man of sense and honour will on such occasions 
restrain the playfulness of his temperament, because he is well 
aware that wrongs and injuries of this kind are not to be measured 
by the feelings of him who inflicts, but by the feelings of him who 
suffers them. They who enter a house and, from ignorance, speak 
and behave in such a way as to disgrace the house and offend the 
tastes of the inmates are rude and vulgar people ; but if they know 
the purpose for which the house was established, the character of 
those who manage it, and the regulations on which it is conducted, 
and yet, this knowledge notwithstanding, persist in offensive language 
and behaviour, then are they guilty of something that is consider- 
ably worse than rudeness and vulgarity. 

The House of Commons is a deliberative assembly, of which the 
proceedings should be conducted with dignity and sobriety. It is 
not necessary, for this purpose, that the members should wear black 
clothes and long faces, sit still and silent, repress mirth, shut their 
eyes, and assume the pose of listening statues. In a deliberative 
assembly there is room and demand for merriment, wit and humour, 
which are to the deliberations of men what oil is to machinery, 
making things run smoothly. But for merriment, wit and humour 
there is a time also—a fact which is too often forgotten by too 
many of our legislators. A fair hearing should be accorded to all 
speakers ; and those members who are overflowing with wit and 
humonr should reserve these qualities to adorn their own speeches, 
instead of dribbling them out to mar those of others. 

If our legislators would avert from the House of Commons the 
scorn and contempt of the people, they must cultivate self-restraint, 
and restore to its deliberations that dignity and sobriety with 
which they were wont, not so very long ago, to be conducted. It 
would be well for them to ascertain how, in other countries, and in 
different ages, these matters have been managed by the wise and 
the good. To assist them in their study we append a brief sketch 
of the manner in which a certain nation conducted its public 
deliberations: ‘‘ He that would speak, rises. The rest observe a 
profound silence. When he has finished and sits down, they leave 
him five or six minutes to recollect that, if he has omitted anything 
he intended to say, or has anything to add, he may rise again and 
deliver it. To interrupt another, even in common conversation, is 
reckoned highly indecent.” * 

It was in this way that, more than 150 years ago, their national 
councils were conducted by the Red Indians of North America, 


1 Franklin’s Works, ed. Sparks, ii. 456. 
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We call them savages. What, I wonder, would they call the 
members of the British House of Commons as it is constituted 
in 1906? 

The Government have in hand a Bill to amend the London 
Equalisation of Rates Act of 1894. It is proposed to add a shilling 
in the pound on the rateable value of London parishes to the six- 
pence which the Act of 1894 authorised to be paid into the 
Equalisation Fund, which shall be divided among the London 
parishes in proportion to population, not to rateable value. Under 
this arrangement St. George's, Hanover Square, will have to raise 
£60,000 a year more than it needs to pay its own expenses; and 
this sum will be divided among other parishes, which give no con- 
sideration whatever for the money. Other rich parishes will have 
to make similar contributions to other poor parishes, whose claims 
to this preferential treatment are based on the number of their 
inhabitants and the extravagance of the municipality in which they 
lie, This Act will encourage extravagance in the populous 
municipalities, which will obtain a rebate of their expenditure at 
the expense of rich parishes, while it will, at the command of 
Labour the Conqueror, levy on the latter a heavy tribute, in the 
spending of which they have .no voice. The inhabitants of 
Kensington have their own children to feed, clothe, and educate, 
and they have to contribute towards the food, clothing, and educa- 
tion of the children in their own elementary schools, while by this 
Act they have materially to aid Bethnal Green parents to do their 
duty by their children. Moreover, London has been parcelled out 
into a number of municipalities which are as distinct and separate 
from one another as are Birmingham, Bristol, and Brighton ; and yet 
West Ham taxes Westminster, and Poplar the City, without their 
consent, without even so much as consulting them. How would 
Birmingham like to be so taxed by, or in favour of, Bristol ? What, 
under this Act, becomes of the principle No representation, no 
taxation—a principle which we have been taught to regard as the 
palladium of British liberty ? 

The people who argue in this fashion are groping in the mists and 
fogs of an antiquated creed, and are far from the clear light of the new 
political gospel according to St. Labour. According to the apostles 
of this new evangel, the principle No representation, no taxation, is 
the time-worn shibboleth of political sophists. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women who smoke tobacco and drink tea or coffee pay 
taxes imposed on them in an assembly in which they are not repre- 
sented. It is just and necessary to tax rich parishes for the support 
of poor parishes, The rich neglected their duty towards the poor. 
The State had to step in to teach them a lesson, and to compel 
Kensington, which knows not what to do with its wealth, to assist 
West Ham, where the bulk of the inhabitants have not the where- 
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withal to buy the bare necessaries of life. The London Equalisation 
of Rates Act is only a first step in humane legislation. Not only 
have the poor and unemployed of Poplar a claim on the rates of all 
London, but the poor and unemployed of every parish in the United 
Kingdom havea elaim on the rates of that kingdom. The poor 
are the children of the State, as the unemployed are its unprovided 
sons and daughters. As it is the duty of the State to feed its poor 
children, so is it the State's duty to find or make work for all its 
sons and daughters who are willing and able to work. When the 
London Equalisation of Rates Act has been expanded into an Equali- 
sation of Rates Act for the United Kingdom, of which the equali- 
sation fund shall be distributed among the parishes of these islands, 
not in proportion to population, nor in proportion to rateable, but 
in proportion to the number of their poor and unemployed, then, 
but not till then, will our statute book have been adorned by Acts 
that shall cause happiness on earth and joy in heaven, because our 
rich citizens will thereby have admitted the poor into the full privi- 
leges of brotherhood. 

It is by means of the rates that the new politicians propose to 
solve every problem, and to achieve the Labour revolution. The 
miraculous virtue of the rates to heal the diseases of the com- 
monwealth is the revelation that was reserved for the gospel of St. 
Labour to publish to mankind. The rates alone, it declares, are 
adequate to support any generous scheme of reform and to accom- 
plish the social salvation of the masses. Rates, like the grace of 
God, confer blessings on those who by their works could never merit 
them ; like a dredger’s everlasting buckets, they never run dry or 
empty ; like irrigation canals, they scatter their golden contents far 
away from the source of their collection; and, like figures, they do 
not lie, neither do they calumniate. As cosmetics hide the wrinkles 
on the brow of faded beauty, so the rates sanctify alms, and remove 
from it the stigma of charity. Finally, the rates, like legacies, are 
paid by one section and spent by another section of the community. 

Out of these rates it is the firm determination of the Labour 
party to provide every Labour household with fire-guards and feeding- 
bottles ; every old man and old woman of sixty-five years of age and 
upwards with a pension of five shillings a week; every family with 
the money to enjoy every year a month’s holiday at the seaside; and 
every tool-handling individual with the means of making, at least 
once in his lifetime, a pilgrimage to Geneva, Rome, Athens, Jeru- 
salem, or Johannesburg. 

Under this new dispensation—not so remote as some people affect 
to believe—there are good times in store for the British workman, 
whose duty it will be to marry early, be fraitful and multiply, and 
beget children which the State will clothe, feed, and educate, and 
render in every way as fit as it is possible for them to become. 
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How those outside Labour’s sacred pale will fare it is not difficult 
to imagine. Long ere this new régime be fully realised among us 
the old political party names will have been forgotten, and the in- 
habitants of these islands will have been divided socially, morally, 
and politically into two classes—the ratepayers and the ratespenders, 
of whom the latter will retain in their hands the government of the 
country, as it is only natural that wisdom and strength should rule 
weakness and folly, while the former will have to find every year 
at least 200 millions sterling, in return for the permission to reside 
in the modern paradise and to spend on themselves whatever money, 
if any, remains in their hands after they have paid their rates and 
taxes. 

Such is the composition of the House of Commons, and such are - 
the aspirations of its dominant section. 

The realisation of Labour’s revolutionary programme will be ex- 
pedited by the natural ambition of our great historical parties, who, 
in order to retain or recover power, will outbid each other for the 
support of the party of spoliation. 

Let there be no illusions on this point. Of all political parties 
self-interest is necessarily the guiding motive, though all political 
parties claim that their measures are conceived in the best interests 
of the State, and many of their measures support this claim. The 
Labour party, on the other hand, make no such claim. They care 
not for commercial supremacy, sneer at our glorious history, and 
spell Empire with a small “e.” They are selfish, and are honest 
enough to proclaim their selfishness to the world. They have been 
sent to Parliament to further the interests of their class, of whose 
needs they alone are capable of forming an opinion or of suggesting 
the alleviation, because they alone know where the shoe pinches as 
well as where the feet lack shoes. They are resolved to doctor the 
pinching shoe and to cover the shoeless feet at the expense of the 


ratepayers. 
T, Evan Jacos, 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
ENGLAND? 


A COLONISTS VIEW. 


I 


It may be that Englishmen, who like to have their faults pointed 
out to them, will bear with a colonist, who loves England well, 
while he tells them what truly is the matter with their country. 

Liberals and Conservatives are agreed in this, that there is much 
to mend. To us at a distance it seems obvious that patches are 
useless: a new garment is wanted. That, to drop metaphor, nothing 
short of a revolution can prevent the rain of the nation. 

What sort of revolution then? One with tumbrils of plutocrats, 
an ever-thirsting guillotine, and a general redistribution of 
property ? 

Nothing of all that. On the contrary, a revolation which would 
involve no bloodshed and require no robbery; but would leave 
classes and masses on better terms with one another than they have 
been since the Conquest. 

I propose the resumption of the sovereignty of England by the 
English people. 

You say. The People is sovereign. Parliament is supreme ; 
there is nothing to resume. 

I reply that law-making is in truth a comparatively trifling 
matter ; the real thing is ownership. Whether you roast or jug 
your hare or make soup of him matters little; the essential matter 
is to have the hare. I charge the English people with having 
weakly given away their hare: with having abdicated their sovereign 
rights in the soil of England in favour of a comparatively small 
number of individuals among themselves, These people, in 
recognition of their lordship, are actually called land-owners, They 
own England, and under the present régime they could in combina- 
tion turn the rest of the nation out of the country, and import men 
of other nationalities to do the country’s business. They have 
partly done it in North Britain. 

The land-owners can and do enslave their brother Englishmen. 
The essence of being a slave is that you work, and your master 
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takes part of your pay. This is exactly what happens to every 
Englishman who does not live and do his business on his own free- 
hold. His master, the land-lowner, takes part of his pay under the 
name of rent. 

The proportion exacted is surprisingly large. The London 
Standard recently published an article by Mr. L. Cope Cornford 
entitled ‘“ How the Poor Live.” When I had read it, I thought, 
this should have been called “How the Poor Pay Rent.” An 
instance was given of a family earning from 10s. to 12s. a week, 
and paying 7s. a week rent—for one room. Consider it! With a 
people less patient and law-abiding than the English that sort of 
thing would long ago have led to a revolution not bloodless. 

But the rent the Englishman pays for his house and for a place 
to do his work in is by no means all the rent that he pays. He 
cannot buy the smallest commodity, he cannot buy the slightest 
service, but he must pay a part of the rent of the seller. So far as 
cloth and workman’s wages are concerned, the tailor who makes me 
a suit of clothes could profit by a charge of £5. But he hasa high 
rent to pay, and must charge £10 in order to live. The plumber 
is similarly situated. So is every tradesman except the peddler, and 
even he buys from a merchant who pays rent. Reckon these sur- 
charges on every item of the citizen’s expenditure, and it is easy to 
see why he usually leaves no estate behind him. To die poor is 
what happens to the majority of the industrious frugal people of the 
richest country in the world. 


II 


It is true that rent must be paid; if not to a private land-owner 
then to the State. But by the private land-owner it will nearly 
always be racked or stretched. With the State it is possible to 
devise a scheme for finding a fair rent. 

We shall, if we love our country wish to hear of such a scheme, 
and to consider if it be in any wise practicable. Here it is:— 

Let us suppose that the State has, in the manner to be set forth 
below, resumed possession of the whole of the land of England, 
both country and town. The object is now to have it used to the 
best advantage of the nation. This will be accomplished by 
dividing it into suitable lots, exactly as at present, and letting each 
lot for a term to him who will pay the highest price for it. To 
manage the business for the nation, a Lands Department should be 
formed, with offices conveniently placed in every pari of the 
country. It should be manned with skilled valuers and other 
experts in the business of letting land and houses. At the head 
of it would be the Minister of Lands. 
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The Land’s Department’s lettings would be so arranged that on 
six days of fifty-two weeks in the year the leases of properties of 
every class were offered by auction. Thus each worker who was 
paid for his work, and had money or the prospect of money, would 
have an equal opportunity to secure a home, and, if he needed it, 
a place to work in. His rent would not be stretched, for he would 
fix it himself; should someone bid more than he judged the house 
or workshop was worth he could stop; more houses and workshops 
would be offered next day, and more after that. 

How would this suit the tenant who, at the end of his lease, 
wished to renew ? 

In the interest of this individual, and in the public interest, it 
would be advisable to allow him a substantial reduction upon the 
highest bid made for its holding. This might be anything from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. Let us suppose it fixed at twenty per 
cent. for dwelling-houses. A., paying a pound a week rent for his 
home, bids up to 25s, for the next eight years’ lease. He likes 
the situation; and since he took the house eight years ago, the 
town has run an electric tramway past his door, has placed a tepid 
swimming bath within his easy reach, and employed a municipal 
band to play every fine evening in the park near by. B., equally 
appreciative of the tram and the bath, but perfectly mad for band 
music, bids 30s., and has the lease knocked down to him. How- 
ever, before B.’s name is written down as the successful bidder, A. 
has to be asked if he exercises his ‘ occupier’s right.” He does. 
Twenty per cent. off 30s. leaves 243., and at this price A. secures 
the next lease, It is true that his rent is raised 4s, ; but this can- 
not be called a rack-renting increase considering that he himself 
offered to pay a shilling more than that, and another free agent 
was willing to pay 6s. more. B. will have better luck with the 
next house offered, whose occupier hates music, and is moving to a 
less progressive town. 

The model for the majority of the Lands Department leases 
would be the “Glasgow Lease,” whose essentials are that it is for a 
comparatively short term, say eight or ten years, and that it pro- 
vides that the tenant shall receive compensation for unexhausted 
improvements made with the landlord's sanction. 

A sine qua non of all leases would be that they were for use by 
the lessee ; sub-letting would be illegal. If a man needed to 
throw up his lease he would go to the equity section of the Lands 
Department and be treated with kindness and liberality. 

As to the method of resumption, the State should acquire the 
land from the land-owner by purchase at the present valuation for 
rating. Payment to each owner should be made by land bond, 
bearing interest at say 3 per cent., the land bonds to be redeem- 
ble at the pleasure of the First Lord of the Treasury. The 
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sooner they were redeemed the better, and, in addition to a new 
tax which I will mention later, the Death Duties should be reserved 
for the purpose, instead of, as at present, being treated as part of 
the ordinary revenue. The Death Duties produce about £17,000,000 
@ year, and this sum should be first applied to the redemption of 
the smallest land bonds, whose owners may conceivably prefer cash 
even to a safe security yielding 3 per cent. In process of time 
the Death Duties would redeem the whole of the Land Bonds 
issued in payment of the Resumption of the Land. Afterwards 
they could be used to extinguish the debt incurred in the first 
years of Resumption, when the National Rent, no longer racked, 
fell far below what had been paid to private land-owners, and it 
was necessary to borrow to pay the interest on the Land Bonds - 
without disturbing the country’s finance. Not many years would 
e.apse, in a country blessed with reformed conditions, before a 
prosperity greater than it had ever known before would _ prevail. 
The workers of every class, put in possession of all the fruits of 
their labour, would again be seen with large families, which they 
would rear in peace and plenty, the peace being the certainty of 
finding food for the children when they were little, and work for 
them when they were big. The benefits from use of the nation’s 
land being now distributed over'the whole body of the workers, 
instead of concentrated in the hands of the comparatively few 
land-owners, the nation’s expenditure on commodities and services 
would go up by leaps and bounds, the result being a vast increase 
of employment within the Kingdom. The multiplying factories 
and workrooms and work-yards of every kind would urbanise vast 
areas. This extensive use of the soil must accelerate the unearned 
increase of value which is so conspicuous a feature of progressive 
countries. 

Mulhall gives the annual increase of house property in the United 
Kingdom as thirty-three millions. Taking Mulhall’s conservative 
estimate of only 30 per cent. of this as enhancement of value, as 
distinct from cost of building operations, we have nearly ten 
millions yearly addition to revenue, ‘This rate of interest being, 
though checked at first, accelerated in the long run, there would 
be produced in the whole land an unearned increment of value, 
which would easily and naturally and without hardship to anybody, 
raise the total rent of the country, or the National Rent, first to the 
level of the total of the old private land-owners’ rents, and then 
higher. In that good time Englishmen would see their Land 
Bonds gradually paid off; then their National Debt paid off, 
gradually but at a continually accelerating rate; then all taxation 
remitted, and the State able to spend freely upon military and naval 
defence, education, provision of houses for the poor, provision for 
widows, orphans, and all the helpless, and pensions for all incapaci- 
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tated by sickness, injury, or old age; besides the thousand and one 
objects of State expenditure—provision of music, for instance— 
that are proper, provided the State has the money. One of these 
might be a steady reduction of rents of dwelling-honses until they 
became almost free of ground rent, and the humblest Englishman 
could know, by daily experience, that he really was a Sahib, a Lord 
of the Soil. 

This would realise in a way one ideal of Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace—free selection of a home by every citizen. 

I admit that there would be a great deal to do to work out the 
details of Resumption. Not only is the ground landlord to be 
bought out, but the interest of the building lessee and his tenant 
and his sub-tenant would have to be estimated and purchased. But 
we are an adaptable people, and extremely able in administration. 
It is not rational to believe that the difficulties are insuperable. 
For encouragement: when Mr. Seddon in New Zealand proposed 
his most radical measure, the resumption of large estates for closer 
settlement, he was told that it was repugnant to the whole people 
that he should take land compulsorily, that if he did he could not 
pay for it, that he could not let it without jobbery, and, most cer- 
tainly of all, that he could not get rent enough from his settlers to 
pay interest on cost. All these things he has done, nevertheless, 
and the people are asking for more: and there is now in the New 
Zealand Lands Department a body of expert civil servants whose 
services would be invaluable to any country entering upon a similar 
policy. But even without such expert guidance there are in England 
statesmen, financiers, law lords, actuaries, and practical men of 
business who can make a great success of the British Lands Depart- 
ment if Parliament will only constitute it. 

Resumption will meet bitter opposition from some vested 
interests ; nevertheless, I think it quite possible that many of the 
largest landlords themselves will welcome the reform as relieving 
them of a load of responsibility greater than they can bear. The 
house and estate agents, auctioneers, real estate lawyers, and 
other able men would find remunerative employment in the Lands 
Department. 

As regards town lands there never was a moment since private 
ownership of land was first permitted in England when Resumption 
was not urgently required and immediately appropriate. But as 
regards rural lands the country could now make an advantageous 
purchase, because free imports have knocked off a great deal of the 
stretched monopoly value that land possessed before the abolition of 
the corn laws. That is to say, the value of land for productive 
purposes is likely to rise in value, rather than to fall; and this 
quite apart from the enhancement of value by its steady conversion 
into town land. Were agricultural produce protected, the State 
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would be quickly seen to have made a splendid speculation in buying 
its rural land. 


III 


Mulhall, revised to 1898, is the latest authority on statistics that 
I have access to. His valuations for the United Kingdom are 
complete for the year 1888, when he gives land as worth 1544 
millions aud houses as 2424 millions. (As capital value and rental 
increase proportionately these figures will serve as well as later 
ones,) Interest on the sum of the two would be about 119 millions 
per annum. The rentals for the same year were: Land, 61 millions; 
houses, 134 millions. The sum of the two would be 195 millions ; 
providing a surplus of rental over interest of 76 millions, 
Against this surplus two main items are to be charged : 
(1) Cost of the Lands Department ; 
(2) Cost of upkeep of the National Estate. 
The New Zealand figures may be some help in estimating the 
first of these. The New Zealand Year Book for 1903 gives the 
following as actual expenditure for that year: 





£ 
Postal and Telegraph Services ‘ . - 485,860 
Valuation Department . ; . £26,284 
Land and Income-Tax Department. 19,596 
Judicial and Legal ‘ ‘ . 258,633 
- 304,513 


It will be seen that when to the present cost of valuation and 
taxing the whole expenditure on law and police is added as a rough 
equivalent of the extension of the Lands Department beyond its 
equipment for valuation and taxing, the total still falls far short of 
the expenditure on Post and Telegraph services. We may there- 
fore be on the safe side if we estimate the cost of the Lands De- 
partment for the United Kingdom to equal that of the Post Office, 
the estimate for which is given by Whitaker (1904) as about eleven 
millions for 1903-4. 


Now as to upkeep. 
The conditions of the leases would take care of the upkeep of the 


country land. For the houses we must allow for upkeep 25 per 
cent, of the rental, which will give 334 millions. 

The sum of cost and upkeep will be, say, 45 millions, which, 
deducted from the 76 mil‘ions surplus of rental over interest, still 
leaves us 31 millions available for mitigation of the effects of our 
past and present rack rents, This would be obtained most directly 
by building on suitable places for the working classes and the 
unemployed or poorest class. 

VoL, 166.—No, 6. 2x 
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Before the Royal Commission on London Transit it was shown 
says The Daily Mail Year Book, ‘‘That the price of land in the 
central districts made it impossible to re-house the working classes 
there at rents they can afford to pay without a heavy loss to those 
who undertake the re-housing. The price of land a few miles out 
is still sufficiently low to admit of re-housing, without loss, at rents 
well within a working man’s means.” The Commission therefore 
asks for better transit facilities. 

But the State ought to be able to build houses where they are 
wanted; and if it owned the land it could do so. Surely this 
would' be better than condemning workmen to travel many miles a 
day at cost of time and money. Why all this waste of energy and 
crowding of the public conveyances by hauling people: to and 
from their dwellings when the dwellings can be brought coveniently 
near to the people ? 

Similarly the State could build, or by the terms of its: leases 
cause to be built, new Garden Cities; and it could open up and 
ventilate and beautify old cities to any degree of beauty and’ whole- 
someness which the nation desired. Here valuable example could 
be taken from Germany, in these respects the most civilised country 
in the world. Land Resumption would solve the Housing Problem. 

For the nation as a whole I submit that this is the mildest 
revolution ever heard of. England is peculiarly the country in 
which the Resumption of the Land by the State can be accom- 
plished without perceptible shock, because in no other country has 
the divorce of the masses from the land been so thoroughly 
accomplished. Comparatively few Englishmen have owned land ; 
the vast majority have lived all their lives in rented houses, and 
worked in rented shops, offices, and. mills, or farmed rented land. 
A very few landlords own the greater part of London. To most. 
Englishmen the change will be imperceptible, until they perceive 
the blessed lowering of rent, and find a perennial source of interest 
in the Lands Department auction rooms. 


IV 


This is a reform which, in the words of Sir Edward Grey, is 
“ practicable and reasonable, and conceived in the interests of the 
community as a whole.” It is indeed calculated to unite the nation, 
as I will show by considering how it squares with the aspirations 
of the national sects. 

The Fiscal Reformer desires more employment, which will pro- 
duce more population, and strengthen the country for war or peace. 
Land resumption would, by allowing the willing worker access: to 
the means of production without the unfair handicap of sustaining 
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a non-producing land-owner, stimulate every kind of producing: 
activity. As in:new: countries with unlimited soil, so great. would 
be: the demand for labour that not only would.every capable worker: 
be employed,. but the inferior men would also find: work—no doubt 
at: special: rates:to: be agreed upon by Arbitration Courts:. The effeet. 
of this wonld: be the checking of the neo-Malthusianism: which is. 
limiting the: family in every: part of Anglo-Saxondom:; for:only the 
severity: of the struggle for existence under present. conditions has. 
availed to alter the ancient belief that children are the greatest joy. 
and the greatest blessing of all. Thus we have employment andi 
we have population; and as children begotten in hope and reared 
in plenty. have the best prospects of becoming good citizens of. our. 
Commonwealth we have a stronger nation, and there is the Fiscal 
Reformer's ideal realised. It is certain also that present conditions 
press hardest upon the more intellectual classes, unprotected by 
trades: unions and forced to preserve some appearance of class: 
standards of living. The intellectual and artistic stocks reproduce 
themselves least. Their units marry later and later, and: have few. 
or. no children. 

The Free Trader lays no stress on number of population. What he 
is concerned about is that. the national welfare shall not be en- 
dangered by dear food and other commodities; with resulting dear 
labour and handicapped industries. 1 have shown that under private 
ownership of. land everything we bey, whether commodity or direct 
service; is vastly increased in price by the racking of rents. Let 
us get rid: of that burden, which I see is estimated by. Mr.. Philip 
Snowden, M.P., at £450,000,000 a year, and the: industrial supre- 
macy of England. will be not. only regained, but will be carried toa 
far higher pitch than it knew in the best cf the. Victorian years. 
Labour, though ite wages be nominally no higher than they are‘ to- 
day, will be far better paid. Being raised and trained under condi- 
tions which will make those of to-day look like savagery, it will be 
infinitely, more efficient. The manufacturer will be better served, 
his raw materials will be cheaper, and he will be free of the burden 
of racked: factory and office rents; and he will beat his Continental 
competitors: in every line that is worth his attention. The Free 
Trader’s ideal ! 

There are: five live parties in England to-day; the remaining. 
three are the Irish party, the Unionists, and the Labour party— 
last but not. least. 

The: well-meant legislation of the late Parliament concerning 
Ireland: is doomed: to fail as a means of pacification. It does no 
permanent.good to change seven thousand land-owners into seventy 
thousand land-owners; The seventy thousand will act together with 
wonderful cohesiveness, and will collectively sweat. and enslave the 
landless with as much ruthlessness and as clear a conviction of their 
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right to do so as ever the seven had. In fifty years’ time there 
will be just as much misery in Ireland and emigration from 
Ireland as there is to-day. Nor will the granting of Home Rule 
solve the Irish Question. It is no great benefit to have a vote for 
your own Parliament if you are so deeply poor that you are glad to 
sell it. No! the Irish people, to their eternal glory be it written, 
rebel against the conditions in which they find themselves. This 
paper not having been written it has never occurred to them to 
agitate for Land Resumption by the State, but they have done their 
best by agitating for No Rent and Less Rent. The latter part of 
Bernard Shaw’s witty classification of Society into the thieves who 
are content to be wealthy without working, and the dastards who 
are content to work without being wealthy, finds no galled jade in 
Ireland to make wince. The Irish have consistently shown the 
mettle that is in them. And my point is that they would continue 
to do so though a full powered Parliament sat in College Green ; 
and that every means by which they have exhibited their discontent 
with existing conditions would still be found to be in use, as long as 
the people were divorced from the soil (town soil as well as country) 
as they are at present. But let the State resume the whole land as 
proposed above, and they would find a natural outlet for all their 
spirit and courage and a natural satisfaction in assured prosperity, 
which would give peace in our time and for ever after. 

The Unionists, I take it, are inspired by love of the Empire at 
large and of Old England in particular, a stern resolve to maintain 
the union by every means in their power, and an honourablr sense 
of duty to “the English Garrison.” These ideals are admirable, 
but the world moves and they want revising. The Empire is great, 
and we hope immortal. But it can only survive if England is 
content to be the central unit of her daughter States, first among 
those who are her peers, and, in moral force, her equals. It is her 
glory that she governs her colonies in their interest not hers. She 
must better her own example by scrupulously limiting her leader- 
ship of the coming British Imperial Confederation. The first 
opportunity to show her recognition of this new obligation is to 
preserve the unity of the Empire by giving Ireland Home Rule, as 
completely as Canada or the Australian Commonwealth or New 
Zealand enjoys it to-day. Ireland, as she ought to be, great, 
glorious and free (from the private landowner) would be as loyal 
to the Empire as any of the three self-governing States I have 
named. Nor would there be the slightest fear for ‘‘ The Garrison.” 
It was long ago remarked that the air of Ireland turned the sturdiest 
Saxons into Irishmen—wmore Irish than the Irish themselves ; and 
a happy country, busy with its new Lands Department and hum- 
ming with money-making activities of every kind, would have no 
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time for persecution. Prosperity has a wonderfully soothing effect 
upon ancient grudges. The Orange and the Green are forces in 
the colonies to-day, but only by importation ; the children of both 
go to school together and never learn the old world hates, If 
Ireland were as it ought to be “Ireland for the Irish,” her 
people would be neither Orangemen nor Nationalists, bat just 
Irishmen. 
A. HENRY. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE RIDDLE OF EMOTIONAL 
EXPRESSION. 


THE wisdom of Darwin’s attitude toward the work of writers whose 
principles or standpoints were opposed to his own, is nowhere better 
exemplified than in his appreciation of Sir Charles Bell’s attempt 
to grapple with the difficult problem of expression, and his protest 
against the neglect which Bell’s work had suffered at the hands of 
foreign writers on the subject. Indeed the attitude of the evolu- 
tionist chief in this matter might, even to-day, well serve the cause 
of science if it warned some of his followers against too hasty a con- 
clusion that Bell’s suggestions on the subject of expression are 
already obsolete. This is by no means the case. On the contrary, 
the foundations for enquiry laid down by Sir Charles Bell appear 
to form the only basis upon which the problem of expression 
can ever be worked out to a satisfactory and strictly scientific 
solution. 

As is well known, it was through working upon the knotty pro- 
blem of expression that Sir Charles Bell came upon the discoveries 
which gave him the right of sharing with Majendie the great honour 
of putting science on the track of tracing the inward or centripetal 
tracts of nervous impulse in the animal body, and distinguishing 
them from the outward or centrifugal tracts. But the facts 
regarding centripetal nervous impulses which were acquired in Sir 
Charles’ own day were too meagre to throw any convincing light on 
the problem of expression. Brilliant as was the pioneer work of 
this great physiologist in regard, for instance, to the centripetal 
nervous impulses from muscles, unless these impulses appeared to 
reach consciousness as sensations, Sir Charles saw no value in them, 
indeed he did not recognise them at all; no experiments had been 
performed in his time to show that centripetal impulses might 
make their way inward to nerve centres, and be of some value to 
the animal even if there was no possibility of them becoming 
sensations, And even more than half a century later, when Professor 
W. James followed in the path of Sir Charles Bell, and endeavoured 
to obtain from centripetal nervous phenomena some further light for 
the problem of expression, he also found no use, so far as concerned 
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this problem, for centripetal nervous impulses unless they came to 
the front door of consciousness with cards of introduction as 
sensations. 

But I think it can be now made clear that we lose most valuable 
light for the.old puzzle of expression by this limited appreciation of 
contripetal nervous impulses. Unfortunately, however, with the 
exception of the special senses, the centripetal arrangements of the 
nervous system are not matters of everyday knowledge, and are 
rarely referred to outside of strictly physiological writings. 

Therefore a few technical generalities are necessary at the outset, 
even atthe risk of thinning my andience. 

For instance, attention must be called to the fact that all.af us, 
indeed all animals, possess a greater number of ingoing than of out- 
going paths for the conveying of nervous impulses; that besides 
the special sense channels, our internal organs, our skin, and every 
limb, muscle, tendon and joint in the body is so richly furnished 
with nerves for conveying ingoing impulses that every movement 
we make, voluntarily, or involuntarily, may contribute centripetal 
impulses to our nerve centres. 

Now it is not only beyond question that these centripetal nerves 
exist, and are furnished with receiving organs (muscle spindles, 
organs of golgi, &c.) to pick up nervous impulses from movements 
of muscles, tendons and joints, but it is beyond question that they 
actually pick up and transmit thesemervous impulses. It is proved 
that locomotion depends on the performance of these centripetal 
functions. 

The mutual help arrangement that is maintained between 
antagonistic muscles by way of their centripetal nerves has been 
called reciprocal innervation. 

It. is, of course, out of the question to present in this article even 
a summary of the various illustrations and proofs advanced to show 
the reality of centripetal innervation. Numerous.experiments have 
been performed specially for this purpose, other experiments illus- 
trate it incidentally. Then there are cases of locomotor ataxia, and 
other nervous diseases, and even the various well-known phenomena 
of the long continued innervation of limbs that have been placed in 
a certain position during catalepsy and hypnotism, which illustrate 
the point, Bat probably the experiments of Verworn and Baglioni 
on strychnia convulsions most strikingly show ‘the depth to which 
ithe :principle of centripetal innervation is rooted in animal life, and 
its utter independence of volition or consciousness. ‘According to 
ithe very extensive experiments of these physiologists, strychnia 
convulsions are prolonged, because the first twitch and each suc- 
ceeding twitch causes centripetal nervous impulses to start from the 
moving muscles, tendons or joints, and pass inward to the centre to 
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initiate another twitch, which in its turn makes further ingoing 
impulses, and so on, until fatigue occurs. 

Although attempts have been made to discount the very decisive 
results of these strychnia experiments, the general fact of centripetal 
innervation from both voluntary and involuntary movements can no 
longer be regarded as a controverted question ; and the reader who 
is not satisfied with the above meagre indications on the point, 
must be referred to the physiological text books, while we pass on 
to consider the light which the broad principle of centripetal 
innervation throws on the old problem of expression, and the 
immensely interesting questions it raises. 

Now when we see that even in extending an arm or a leg, 
animals cannot dispense with the nervous energy which passed 
inward from the flexing of the limb an instant before, we should 
be impelled to ask whether on occasion of urgency animals may not 
have some auxiliary means of obtaining an inward supply of nervous 
impulses, Besides the muscles, tendons, joints of the limb or limbs 
actually required in the action of the moment, do avimals ever lay 
any other muscles under contribution? Is the principle of centri- 
petal innervation of far wider scope than between flexor and ex- 
tensor muscles? Is this principle so wide that muscles far distant 
from those employed in the action of the moment may be moved for 
the sake of the centripetal impulses thereby produced ? 

With this question in mind | watch an athlete finishing a race 
which he is winning easily. Roughly speaking, I detect no sign of 
him moving or contracting any muscles except those required in the 
act of locomotion. I watch him again fivishing a race breast to 
breast with his competitor. In the latter case it is easy to observe 
the movement or contraction of muscles not actually required for 
the act of locomotion. It may be only a grin on his lips, a tighter 
clenching of his jaws. But these familiar movements will suffice to 
point the question: Are they unconsciously made for the sake of 
centripetal nervous impulses which they supply indirectly to the 
locomotor centres in the moment of emergency ? 

I again watch an animal rushing upon its prey. The act of 
locomotion is accompanied by a grin and a growl. I watch the 
hunted prey preparing to defend itself or to escape. I detect 
outward signs of certain muscles being moved besides those required 
for locomotion, or for the blow of its claws, or the snap of its jaws 
in battle—that is to say, I see the fearful and angry prey raise its 
hair or feathers, I hear it crying out. 

Finally, in the heighth of amorous excitement in many animals, 
muscles of the head or face, that are not directly concerned in the 
business of reproduction, may be observed moving. 

Now these and other movements, such as disturbances of the organ 
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of circulation and respiration, and of the vasomotor system, are 
already familiar to us as the characteristic emotional expressions 
of lower animals and man. And the questions I propose to put 
and answer regarding them are the following : 

Besides making the very muscles that bend a limb contribute 
nerve impulses to the centre to help to extend it again, have 
animals organisms kept in touch with other available muscles to 
contribute nervous impulses to nerve centres? Have they for this 
purpose especially kept grip upon muscles that would interfere the 
least possible with the business of locomotion? Have they to some 
extent specialised these muscles, and parts attached to them, to 
become, some of them permanent, and some of them auxiliary, 
means of centripetal nerve supply ? 

To find an answer to these questions, let us first of all take 
muscular movements that are constant throughout life, and may be 
permanent sources of supply of centripetal nervous impulses, 
namely, visceral movements. Besides making the muscles, &c., of 
locomotion contribute centripetal nervous impulses to nerve centres, 
do animal organisms also make the viscera play an important rdle 
in the supply of centripetal nervous impulses, in addition to their 
respiratory, circulative and nutritive functions? This suggestion 
has bearings of medical import. Throughout the immense literature 
of the physiology of the viscera, an attentive ear will detect a 
wondering and uncertain tone regarding many visceral (especially 
cardiac) movements. But we must hasten on to consider that 
behaviour of the viscera which is the most constant mark of our 
own and all animal excitement. And the following questions may 
be put regarding this behaviour : 

Is there anything to guide us toward ascertaining whether the 
familiar disturbance during excitement of the normal movements 
of the viscera is a result of these organs, and the muscular, 
tendinons, or osseous walls enclosing them, being compelled to move 
especially in the interest of supplying centripetal nervous impulses 
to the nerve centres? Is this the explanation of the familiar 
tightening at the pharynx, gasps for breath, &c., &c., in all powerful 
emotion, joyous or painful ? 

In answer to these questions comes first of all the guidance of 
anatomical facts, namely, the immense riches of the machinery of 
centripetal nerves, leading from the viscera of all animals. And 
besides the viscera themselves, the entire moving apparati of the 
thoracic and abdominal walls have their receiving arrangements 
for centripetal impulses, their muscle spindles, organs of golgi, dc. 

Then comes the guidance of the physiological and psychological 
facts; it being entirely beyond question that nervous impulses 
make their way from the viscera to nerve centres. Besides the 
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physiological evidences on this point, the evidence of human 
experience is very weighty. Here we have the bodily or somatic 
feelings that give the psychologist the main elements out of which 
he builds up the empirical ego, And in pointing out ‘that the 
stream of nervous impulses from the ‘viscera 'to the nerve centres 
only occasionally emerges ‘into consciousness as sensations, no 
psychologist ever suggested that this stream does not start until 
the instant these sensations arise, or that it ceases the instant they 
sink from consciousness again. There is everything to indicate 
that the stream keeps flowing continuously while life lasts. And 
most important of all comes evidences available from observation 
of the excited visceral movements themselves. We must note how 
animals have organised some of these movements in connection 
with minor disturbances, as the visceral movements of yawning, 
and also the visceral part of the movement of stretching. And in 
human life the visceral movements of laughter. 

Then advancing to greater occasions of disturbance or shock, 
until we reach cases of extreme emergency when the central func- 
tions of the nervous system are in immediate danger of failing, 
what do we see ? 

Here the conflict between the interests of circulation, respira- 
tion, &c., and those other interests which we are trying’to trace out, 
as belonging to visceral movements, becomes more and more 
violent according as the danger of central nervous failure increases. 
And what is the lesson taught by the ultimate behaviour of the 
muscles that normally work the viscera, and all the muscles and 
tendons, &c., of their enclosing walls ? 

The lesson is this. Whatever be the nature of the interest, 
apart from circulation, respiration, &c., which animals have in the 
movements of these muscles, this interest becomes the prevailing one 
in extremity. It bears every stamp of being the primary interest 
of muscular movement. ‘In the extreme stages of central nervous 
failure, the interests of circulation and respiration have to ‘give 
way ‘to it. It may now assert itself with an utterly blind and 
élemental ‘fatalism over all other interests of visceral movement, as 
inthe convulsions that in higher developed animals ‘produce 
asphyxia. And in extreme stages of central:nervous failure, as is 
well known, the locomotor muscles, tendons, &c., may join those 
controlling the viscera in making convulsive movements; then it 
is significant that among the few experiments which have ‘been 
successfal in dodging ‘the enormous difficulties:of ‘testing ‘the ‘state 
of-nerve centres while animals are in convulsions, those of 'Verworn 
and Baglioni show that nerve energy passes inward to nerve 
centres in consequence of these convulsive movements. 

So much at present for the -viscera ‘as a ‘permanent ‘source -of 
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centripetal nerve energy, a source which is masked by other 
functions of the viscera in normal conditions, but which is to some 
extent unmasked during extreme excitement. 

We may now pass on to note very briefly a permanent source 
of centripetal nerve energy which is not masked by the organs in 
question performing any other functions. I mean the source of 
centripetal nervous impulse in the semicircular canals and their 
lower analogues. As every one acquainted with the subject will 
admit, if there is a general point which has been clearly established 
above all the mysteries surrounding the functions of the semi- 
circular ‘canals, it is that they contribute centripetal nervous 
impulses to nerve centres. But the centripetal functioning of the 
semicircular canals is not obviously affected by excitement, and ~ 
therefore they are, of course, never placed among the means of 
expression of excitement. 

Let us next approach jwhat may be called the auxiliary sources 
of supply of centripetal nervous impulses, namely, the movemeut 
of‘muscles which remain more or less quiescent in normal con- 
ditions, but which may:come into action on occasion of shock or 
excitement. The most important of these are the muscles of the 
sound-producing apparati of animals, both stridulatory and ‘vocal, 
muscles already to some extent brought into action by excited 
visceral or other movement. Only in the case of sound-production it 
is not only the centripetal nerves of the moving muscles that conduct 
the nervous impulses inward. Here we have a centripetal channel 
of avery high order, namely, that of audition. And the way in 
which animals have taken advantage of this inward channel for 
the business of centripetal stimulation is witnessed by ‘the develop- 
ment ‘of music in both lower animals and man, and the develop- 
‘ment of language in man, 

The second great auxiliary source of centripetal supply of nervous 
impulses in excitement is that of the pilomotor and facial muscles, 
and the muscles of the hands. And here, again, as in the case of 
sound-production, these movements are connected with centripetal 
channels of a higher order than those of muscle spindles or organs of 
golgi, namely, the channels.of the tactile sense which are so richly 
supplied to the face and hands. 

‘In'the case of these various auxiliary muscles and apparati for 
‘the supply of centripetal stimuli, it may be noted that as the more 
highly developed receiving organs in the skin, and in the cochlea, 
are ‘here available, the muscles of ‘the face, and also of the larynx, 
are not so richly endowed with muscle spindles as other muscles, 
indeed some physiologists (Sherrington in England, Cipollone in - 
Germany) have announced their failure ‘to find any muscle spindles 
at all in many of the muscles of facial expression. 
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We may now venture a step closer tothe most interesting aspects 
of the old riddle of expression, and note that various needs and 
circumstances of life in different families and classes of animals 
have affected the use of development of the auxiliary arrangements 
for centripetal supply of nervous energy. 

Let us take that distinction in habits of expression between car- 
nivorous and plant-eating animals which has always proved the 
greatest of the many puzzles of lower animal expression. Who 
was ever satisfied that the difference between biting herbs and biting 
living prey accounted for the differences in the behaviour of the 
muscles of the head and face in the carnivora and herbivora, to say 
nothing of the vocal differences in these animals ? 

But from our standpoint we must see that the constant dangers 
involved in the hunt for, and battle with, prey, bring repeated and 
sudden calls for increased centripetral supplies of nervous impulses 
to the carnivora. Thus the machinery of supply starts to action at 
any moment on the slightest cause ; it may be always more or less 
in motion in the waking hours of these animals. The constant 
movement of this machinery gives the carnivora their character. 
The grin and snarl of ferocity is always ready to supply a share of 
the centripetral impulses required for the actions of battle and 
slaughter, upon which the obtaining of food depends. 

On the other hand, the animals that obtain their food from plants 
have no such sudden calls for auxiliary centripetal supplies of 
nervous impulses, hence their ‘“‘ meek” character; the machinery 
of contripetal nervous supply only getting into motion in the last 
extremity of danger. 

Coming now to the immense uses man has made of what we have 
called, from our standpoint, the auxiliary sources of centripetal 
supply of nervous impulses, it may be noted that with lower animals 
it is, generally speaking, only when shock overtakes them, or special 
life-caring efforts are required, that the auxiliary sources of centri- 
petal supply, in vocal, pilomotor, and facial, muscles are called upon. 
But in the case of man we have to face a great structure of habits 
that has been built up upon these auxiliary sources. For example, 
the habits of human emotion, will, language, memory, and thought. 
A man’s use of voice, gesture, and facial expression is as constant 
as his use of these habits. Passing over, as, of course, is inevitable 
as far as this article is concerned, the profoundly interesting question 
of the manner in which man made the auxiliary sources of the 
centripetal supply of nervous impulses lead him on gradually to the 
development of human emotion, will, language, memory, and 
thought, we may take these habits in their fully developed state, 
and still compel them to reveal at least a glimpse of the secret of 
their origin. 
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You are, let us suppose, an orator making a speech. Never 
mind for the moment the deeper grounds of the processes of 
thought and memory and language within you; but note that 
your ear, the centripetal nerves (organs of touch) of your face, and 
hands, are all, so to speak, subscription plates held out for contri- 
bations toward the central fund of nervous energy. And con- 
tributions are picked up from every contraction of your brow, every 
pursing or compression of your lips, every wave of your arm, every 
clenching of your hands, no less than from the sounds of your 
words, It is, however, no more necessary that these tiny streamlets 
of centripetal nerve energy should appear in consciousness than it 
would be necessary that the athlete should be aware each time he 
bends a limb of the centripetal nervous impulses which passed 
inward from the movement, and helped to extend it again. 

Or take a case where the significant uses of the gestures made 
are less intentional than those of the orator, namely, in the case of 
any suddenly conveyed incitement to amazement, admiration, or 
even abhorrence. 

It need no longer puzzle us that these gestures might be made 
as strenuously in the dark and in perfect solitude as when in the 
light of day and in the presence of others. The centripetal nerves 
of the raised arms and hands, and the delicate receiving organs of 
the facial nerves pick up nervous impulses from these movements 
and transmit them inward to nerve centres that had just suffered 
a slight shock from the object of amazement, admiration, or 
abhorrence. 

It must be admitted, of course, that every possible movement of 
voice, lips, eyes and hands, has become significant. And the value 
of these movements to convey meaning may entirely mask their 
primary centripetal values. But the mask can be torn away by 
many very simple experiments. If you are what is called a ‘ sensi- 
tive” or “ nervous” person, an uncontrollable impulse often comes 
to your hands, fingers, lips, brows, eyes, to make some ‘“ nervous” 
movement—a movement of some of the machinery of expression. 
You are most keenly aware of the impulse, and precisely because 
of the communicative aspects of the threatened gesture, because it 
will betray your emotion, you try, and, may be, succeed in sup- 
pressing it. But if you carefully note what has really happened, 
you will find that instead of entirely suppressing the movement 
your act of will merely transferred it from one part of the machinery 
of expression to the other—probably to a part whose movements are 
less visible. You may suppress a contraction of the brow, to find 
that at the same moment you have, however, slightly accented the 
closure of the lips or jaws—and vice versé. You may unclench 
your teeth to find that, at the same instant, you clenched your 
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hands. You may again unclench both fingers. and.teeth,, and find 
that some part of the viscera, or their walls, at. the same instant, 
backed your act of will with a barely perceptible spasm, and 
80 on. 

In short, the entire machinery of human expression in voice, 
face and hands, with its infinite varieties and complexities of 
movement appear primarily as the sources of supply of centripetal 
nervous impulses, not only for emotion, but also for the actions of. 
will, memory and thought. The streams of nervous impulse from 
this machinery, however, rarely impinges upon consciousness, and 
therefore these streams are easily masked by the great communica- 
tive values of the movements that produce them. 


J. Donovan. 














1906. 


CAN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY BE 
REGENERATED? 


I. THE ConpitTIons, 


THE last third of acentury has been characterised by a remarkable 
growth in the wealth of the United States, and by a still more 
remarkable concentration of wealth in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals. The figures. which measure the wealth produced by the 
intelligent toil of American citizens are almost fabulous, yet no one 
can travel through that country without noting, that the improve- 
ment. in the condition of the agricultural sections and among the 
labouring men has not kept pace with America’s increasing wealth. 
The wealth has been produced, it has been created ; but who owns 
it? Never before in the history of the States have the earnings 
of those who labour been so unequally and inequitably distributed. 
In fact, the vast majority of ordinary labourers have so little laid 
up that they are practically dependent upon their daily wages for 
their daily bread; and even skilled labourers have little to their 
credit compared with the accumulations of the so-called “ captains 
of industry.” The Homestead strike, which occurred just after the 
Presidential nominations of 1892, forced President Harrison to 
admit, with a pathetic reluctance, that “capital sometimes takes 
too large a share of the profits.” 

No patent remedy will check the tendency of rich and poor to 
drift apart. People who can afford it will always live in such 
houses as suit them, while other people will always put up with 
such. houses as they can afford. Money will always tend to make 
available certain social opportunities which are not consistent with 
a pressing lack of money. Where the rich and poor can best get 
in touch with one another is in their work. In the public schools 
various interests bring all grades and conditions of students into 
relations of competitive or co-operative work, promoting friendship 
by an automatic process; and in the outside world every sort of 
business breeds. comradeship. 

It has, however, come to a point in the United States of America, 
where money has got to do better than it used to think necessary, 
if it is to command: esteem. A great deal has happened in the 
ast few years to bring excessive money-making into contempt. 
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The methods by which men have been getting rich and by which 
some rich men have been getting richer have been overhauled, 
exposed and damned with a publicity that has been impressive. 
The aggregate character of the group of persons who represent 
America’s wealth has been seriously damaged. 


II. SocraLtismM UNREASONABLE AS A REMEDY. 


Socialism, like other great single names for complex things, 
stands for a wide diversity of doctrine and purpose. Bat the best 
definition seems to be that “in general it has for its end the 
destruction of inequalities ia social condition by an economic 
transformation.” The gradual smoothing of revolutionary Socialism 
into what has been called electoral or parliamentary Socialism may 
have chilled the old, high order of an earlier apostolate. Yet the 
central aim and principle abide—subordination of individual 
energy and freedom, not merely to social ends, but to more or less 
rigorous social direction. This marks a vast difference, and is a 
dividing line that divides the reasonable from the narrow—the 
wise from the foolish. 

According to this standard the democratic elements are gradually 
left out or thrust into obscurity, the free spontaneous moral forces 
are pooh-poohed, and all interest is concentrated on some machinery 
by which life is to be organised. Everything is to fall into the 
hands of an expert, who will sit in an office and direct the course 
of the world. A harder, more unsympathetic, more mechanical 
conception of society has seldom been devised. 

When the declaration of the Rights of Man sprang into flame it 
became the beacon-light of continental democracy in Europe. No 
set of propositions framed by human ingenuity and zeal have ever 
let loose more swollen floods of sophism, fallacy, cant and rant than 
that declaration. Yet the French declaration held saving doctrine, 
vital truths and quickening fundamentals. Party names fade, 
forms of words grow hollow, and the letter kills; but what was 
true in spirit lived on, because the world’s circumstances needed 
and demanded it. 

The vast majority of American citizens are labourers, and yet 
to-day their interests are misrepresented by those who are supposed 
to legislate in their interests. Never was living higher and wages 
lower. Never were salaries larger and wealth more oppressive. 
What has brought about this condition of things? Is there some- 
thing insidiously creeping into the economic system of the United 
States? The peasants of France—the real population of that 
nation—rebelled against a class distinction and a rotten system of 
aristocracy. Does not a class of distinction face the American 
people to-day ? 
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United States business in the main does not like Socialism, and 
there is no doubt that it is somewhat uneasy over the many 
leadings in that direction—such as the success of the municipal 
ownership ticket in Chicago two years ago, the big vote for Hearst 
in New York last fall, the insistently growing demand for govern- 
mental control of various things that touch nearly the whole body 
of the people, like railroad rates and life insurance. In fact it is 
easy to point out, especially among urban phenomena, many indica- 
tions that policies which are at least theoretically Socialistic are 
finding wider acceptance in the United States. But what has 
created this demand for public ownership ? 


III. Toe Trusts ARE THE BLAMEABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


Private monopolies of any articles or means sustenant to life is 
indefensible. Nearly all the so-called trusts are over-capitalised 
and rely upon their control of the market to collect dividends, and 
besides this they are constantly narrowing the field of independent 
enterprise. 

The wrong that the trusts may do and can do to the consumers 
of trust-made goods is only a small part of the injury. The 
extortion which is measured by the enhancement of the price of 
the product is distributed over the whole country, each person 
suffering more or less in proportion to his purchases. But the 
injury done to independent producers is more severe, because it 
often wipes out the entire savings and capital of the small com- 
petitor. The injury done in closing the door of opportunity and 
in discouraging the spirit of enterprise among young and active 
business men is even more damaging to the nation, and the political 
dangers that follow in the wake of an industrial despotism are more 
menacing still, It is impossible for a Government to rest fully and 
firmly upon the consent of the governed under an industrial system 
wherein a few moneyed magnates mete out daily bread to the 
millions who labour. 

Mr. Roosevelt, at bottom, is fighting the battle of democracy 
against plutocracy. To that aim his trust policy, his railway policy, 
his pleas for tariff revision, are ultimately referable. He is a 
Bryanite without Mr. Bryan’s genius, Both men press towards the 
same goal—the release of America from the grip of organised wealth 


and the disruption of that unholy alliance between the millionaire © 


and the boss, between a voracious platocracy and a conscienceless 

political leadership. And Mr. Roosevelt is finding now, as Mr. 

Bryan may find hereafter in pursuing that objective, that the Senate 

is of all obstacles the most formidable and persistent, because it is 

itself the very citadel of “vested interests,” the chosen instrument 
VoL. 166.—No. 4, 2Y 
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of the machine and the trusts. Between Mr. Roosevelt and the 
Senate there is not merely a want of personal congruity, not merely 
the normal constitutional jealousy, but a basic divergence of poli- 
tical outlook and tendency. He will strive and strive again to bend 
it not to his but to the national will. But if anything could make 
Mr. Roosevelt, pause from doing what he feels to be right it would 
be the thought of how many Presidents have essayed the same task 
and how few have been successful. 

These ever larger and ever more frequent strikes in the great 
concentrated industries in all parts of the world—strikes of labour 
against capital, strikes of capital against labour—are revealing to 
the most thoughtless how science, which has created concentration 
of industry, has compelled concentration of all the forces of society, 
has made the theoretical brotherhood of man—that is, the mutual 
interdependence of all men—a prosaic fact. We must have the 
railway, the telegraph, the newspaper and the magazine, the electric 
light, the street car, the combinations for delivering all the neces- 
sities of civilised life to us. Weare dependent upon them. We 
cannot, therefore, afford to disregard the rights of those who serve 
us. Every man is to-day a cog in the great co-ordination of wheels, 
and no human being can afford to cause friction with his brother man. 
Mutual dependence is the iron law. They are wise who recognise 
and accept it. They are unwise who refuse to see it. 


Owen E. McGiLuicuppy. 
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1906, 


THE STATE AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


SLOWLY, very slowly, we are awakening to the fact that the educa- 
tion problem is a much more serious one than it at first appeared 
when Carlyle said, “‘ Get the people taught a little.” 

We are beginning to recognise that vast issues are involved, and, 
impressed with the magnitude of the task of educating the nation, 
we are convinced of the necessity of framing a system which shall 
not be open to the reproach contained in Huxley’s dictum that 
“ We get our learning by making mistakes.” For the education of 
a people connotes something more, and something far higher, than 
the mere supplying of information ; although information of the 
tight kind, rightly applied, is no unworthy object of our endeavour. . 

A false step in education has far-reaching effects, and the task 
of unlearning is far more difficult than that of learning. 

To the uninitiated a good building with good apparatus appears 
to be the prime factor of the school; but the expert knows that 
“Such as the teacher is, so is the school,” that the best teacher is 
nascitur, non fit, but that good teachers may be produced by a wise 
system of training, and that even the born teacher is better for the 
study of the theory and practice of his forebears, 

We are not specially concerned at the present with the pro- 
fessional side of this question, but rather with its social or national 
aspect. All classes of the community are more or Jess convinced 
that the nation which is educated is calculated to live a more human 
life than an uneducated one, and that the conditions of modern life, 
looked at from an international point of view, demand education as 
a fundamental condition of existence. In this sense the term 
education is limited to training in school or college, and does not 
include the education of experience in the school of life. We might 
almost say we have reached the conclusion that the school is a 
greater factor in human life than it has been considered hitherto, 
and we have therefore by a series of enactments made elementary 
education both compulsory and free. We have, further, experi- 
mented with evening classes, which we fondly hoped would supply 
technical knowledge to make up for the loss of the training which 
was formerly given, before apprenticeship became a thing of the 
past. But the heads of technical schools and classes, generally 
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speaking, have been compelled sorrowfully to report that the raw 
material was not in a fit state for the manufacture of captains and 
leaders of industry, and that the great majority of the pupils in 
evening classes were engaged in renewing acquaintance with the 
three R's, which they had so successfully forgotten. 

Gradually it dawned upon administrators and teachers that it 
was impossible to produce good results under such conditions, and 
that it was unwise to expect even the bright pupils who were fit to 
acquire elementary technical knowledge to work in the evenings 
after a day at the desk or the bench, when their natural instinct 
led them to look for evening recreation rather than work. 

Then followed the fuller light showing clearly that a technical 
education which would develop the captain of industry, the budding 
inventor, and the organiser of industry or commerce, must be based 
upon a thorough secondary education, which could not possibly be 
obtained before the average age of sixteen. It was this knowledge, 
slowly acquired, that led to the demand for a State system of 
secondary education ; and the demand has been supported almost as 
much on moral as on educational grounds, for it is evident that the 
most impressionable age, when character is largely influenced by 
environment, lies somewhere between the ages of twelve and seven- 
teen, and hence arose the wish to keep hold of the children during 
their most impressionable years. From many points of view this 
is sound doctrine, but the position which it postulates requires 
careful examination. It is obvious that any such national system 
applied to all of school age would cost an enormous sum of money. 
According to Mr, Lough, we are already spending thirty-two millions 
a year on education, and it is safe to say that a State system of 
free secondary and higher education would double thissum. Would 
such an expenditure prove to be a paying investment? It is ad- 
mitted by all disinterested experts that our expenditure on elementary 
education is not effective. 

The president of the Association of Directors and Secretaries for 
Education, in his presidential address, on January 2, 1906, said : 


“Now to come to the schools themselves. What is the present con- 
dition of the teaching in our elementary schools? Can it be considered 
satisfactory? I think not; far from it. Many children, I believe a not 
inconsiderable percentage, now leave our elementary schools unable to read 
and write—I mean, to read and write fairly—and unable to perform the 


simplest problems in arithmetic. This statement I make with due 
deliberation.” 


Mr. E, Gray, himself an ex-elementary teacher, secretary of the 
Education Committee of the National Union of Elementary Teachers, 
and formerly Member of Parliament for West Ham, has said: 
“Twenty-five years of error had to be undone, One generation had 
been turned out who would be a drag on educational machinery for 
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years; who had learned one lesson, and that—to hate school and 
all its worke,” 

Yet in spite of this failure the Trades Union Congress at 
Liverpool carried a resolution, a few only dissenting, demanding 
State maintenance of school children, skilled medical attendance for 
any child, a free and secular system of education from the primary 
school to the university, secondary and technical education to be an 
essential part of every child's education, the cost of all education, 
including the training of teachers, to be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer. 

Neglecting for the moment the failure of our State system of 
elementary education, and assuming for argument’s sdke, the value 
of a general State system of secondary education, it is plain that 
in order to provide trained teachers for a wholesale supply of 
secondary and higher schools there must first of all be established 
@ large number of training colleges, and that in order to induce the 
most able men and women to take up the work of secondary 
teachers the conditions of service must be made more attractive— 
very much better salaries paid, and probably a scheme of super- 
annuation. Every educationist worthy the name is persuaded on 
these points. Can the necessary expenditure be justified on national 
grounds ? ' 

Let us look for a moment at the professional aspect of the ques- 
tion. Are all children capable of receiving and of benefiting by a 
secondary education ? It is safe to say that not 5 per cent. of the 
children in elementary schools would benefit by asecondary school 
course, and it would be nothing less than cruel to urge the great 
majority to over-work their weak brains, and not less cruel to give 
false notions of life to those who might work through such a course 
only to find ultimately that it is the few who will be captains and 
leaders, and that manual labour or clerical work of a monotonous 
type is the only reward for all their strenuous efforts. A consider- 
able percentage of the children of the middle and upper classes of 
society receive very little benefit from a lengthened stay at school, 
and it is no uncommon thing to-day to find them competing with 
young people from a humbler social grade for inferior positions. 
This fact alone is sufficient to show that education is not a class 
question, and that it is a matter of the survival of the fit. 

The idea of Locke that the mind of a child is a tabula rasa has 
been shown long ago to be the very opposite of the truth, and every 
student of biology is well aware that heredity is a far more potent 
factor in education than an acquired character due to the provision 
of an environment. 

Dr. Saleeby has conclusively demonstrated the truth of this 
statement in his lectures delivered for the British Constitutional 
Association. 
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We may therefore say that it is not practicable from the teacher’s 
standpoint to give to every child a secondary education, and that 
therefore the State would not be justified in spending millions of 
pounds annually in an attempt to fight nature or to make water 
flow uphill. In other words, it is not wise to buy a costly hydraulic 
press to try to force a quart of water into a pint cup. Coming 
now to the small perceatage who would be benefited, we shall see 
at @ glance that the parents of the poor children would be unable to 
pay the cost of the education, so that the whole cost would be thrown 
upon the State, and that something more would be required than 
the supply of free education, for a very large percentage of parents 
would require a sustentation grant towards the cost of food and 
clothing. Relatively few of the working classes could afford to keep 
their children even at a free secondary school up to the age of six- 
teen or seventeen. Here we are confronted with a great question 
of principle. Shall the State stand im loco parentis? It may be 
argued that this difficulty has been faced in the United States of 
America and in other countries. But would all English parents 
agree with Professor Jenks of Cornell University when he says : 


“That the services of individuals and of the State are reciprocal, and 
that if private individuals are to receive their education at the hands of 
the State the public should receive an equivalent service in return. It is 
extremely desirable that the individual recipient of this [State] education 
should recognise his obligations to the State therefor,” 


Of this last proposition it is somewhat remarkable that the 
Professor is obliged to admit, in America ‘I fear at the present 
time that it is not very common.” Would it be more common in 
England ? 

But a greater than Professor Jenks, John Stuart Mill, a former 
Editor of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, has told us in his essay on 
Liberty : 


“That the whole or any large part of the education of the people should 
be in State hands I go as far as anyone in deprecating. All that has 
been said of the importance of individuality of character and diversity in 
opinions and modes of conduct involves, as of the same unspeakable 
importance, diversity of education. A general State education is a mere 
contrivance for moulding people to be exactly like one another; in pro- 
portion as it is efficient and successful, it establishes a despotism over the 
mind, leaning by natural tendency to one over the body. An education 
established and controlled by the State should only exist, if it exist at 
all, as one among many competing experiments, carried on for the 
purpose of example and stimulus, to keep the others up to a certain 
standard of excellence.” 


Thring, the founder of the Headmasters’ Conference, and perhaps 
the greatest modern pioneer of educational progress, was opposed 
to any and every attempt on the part of the State to organis 
econdary education—*‘ to that dead hand of outside power thrus 
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into the heart-strings of a living work ”—which he felt to be fatal 
to progress. 

Huxley, the chief promoter of technical education in England, 
wrote: ‘‘ As to intermediate education, I have never favoured the 
notion of State intervention in this direction”; the result of the 
State “ meddling with education” would be that education would 
become “ fossilised.” 

An even more weighty, because more representative, pronounce- 
ment than any of these is found in the report of the Royal 
Commission which dealt with the whole question in the fullest 
possible manner in 1895. We may gather their opinion from the 
following quotations : 


“ Tn regard to the provision of secondary schools, the first principle should 
be to utilise every existing element of the supply which is (or can be made) 
good of its kind. It will be desirable, for example, to utilise all those 
private schools (but those alone) which are really efficient and which accept 
the public test of efficiency. There is an almost universal agreement 
among our witnesses that it would be a misfortune if good private and 
proprietary schools were to cease to exist, that they are doing much good 
work, that they fill a place which cannot be altogether taken by public 
schools, and that they ought therefore to be reckoned as part of the edu- 
cational supply of the country. So far from desiring to displace, or even 
to weaken, such schools as these, we trust that some of the measures we 
recommend may tend to stimulate and improve them, and the only State 
interference to which, as we think, they ought to be liable is that which 
needs to be enforced in the interests of health by way of inspecting their- 
buildings and schoolrooms.” 

“New public schools should be founded only to supply distinct 
deficiencies. Where it can be shown that private or proprietary schools 
sufficiently provide for any educational need of a district, the local 
authority should not compete with them.” 


It is no answer to such deliberate recommendations for the 
present Minister of Education to say that “ nobody ever reads the 
reports of Royal Commissions.” We entirely agree with him in 
his later pronouncement when he says that “the education question 
is one of the gravest problems of our time,” and it is not only a 
matter of common sense, but it is absolutely necessary in the best 
interests of the nation, that effect should be given to the well-. 
weighed utterances of some of the nation’s greatest thinkers and 


greatest educational authorities. 
H. R. Beastey. 











DEc. 


THOUGHT: CONSCIOUSNESS: LIFE. 
A REPLY. 


PROBABLY no one will question the statement of Sir Edward Fry, in 
his article contributed under the above title to the Contemporary 
Review, of February, that bile and thought are entirely dissimilar 
products. 

But although the analogy between bile as secreted by the liver, 
and thought as evolved by the brain, does not hold good in all their 
relations, every logically-minded reader will find it impossible to 
believe that in the molecular action of the brain which is the 
inevitable concomitant of the evolution of thought in this life, 
there is not involved an expenditure of vital force, equivalent to 
the elements abstracted in the process of thinking, from the sub- 
psychic forces which supplied it. The reasons in support of this 
inference, present themselves in a crowd, 

(1) Immediately the blood supply to the brain is arrested, 
thought and all conscious function become suspended, as shown in 
fainting. The most powerful electrical stimulation will not evoke 
any functional response from a brain from which the blood-supply 
is withdrawn. (2) Intense and sustained thought has a most ex- 
hausting effect upon the vital functions, That hard, consecutive 
thinking uses up the vitality rapidly, all great thinkers tell us is 
their experience. The Polish poet Mickiewiez wrote his “ Conrad ” 
without interruption in one night, but, when he had finished it, 
he sank unconscious from his chair. Indeed, nervous dyspepsia 
seems to be the frequent béte noir of great thinkers—Carlisle and 
Lamb are conspicuous examples. (3) In nervous dyspepsia the 
patient experiences an overwhelming tide of heterogeneous, inchoate 
thoughts, due to the irritability and loss of tone in the brain; and 
then, as the digestive organs collapse suddenly into functional abey- 
ance, there is a drought of thought as abnormal as the previous 
inundation—only a few gloomy thoughts evolved with difficulty. 
There are people whose digestion is so straitened that they are 
painfully conscious of the cost to their digestive functions of every 
thought they think, and every vibration of emotion they experience. 
Directly the digestion is seriously arrested, thought stagnates, 
showing an involuntary tendency to dwell fixedly on the same topic, 
or to fall back upon the past, showing that the nutrition of the 
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brain, including the thought-centres, is one with that of the vital 
organs, and that only pari passu with theirs can its functions keep 
step with the forward motion of the sum of things. Christ, who 
understood all things, fed the multitude first, and preached to them 
afterwards ; he knew that starving brains could not benefit by ab- 
stract instruction. (4) In the inhibition of the thought-centres of 
the brain in hypnotism, the vital forces can be focalised in any point 
of the organism, at the suggestion of the operator, showing that they 
(the vital forces) are no longer being assimilated to the thought 
equation by them (the thought-centres), (5) The inhibition of the 
thought-centres in anzsthetisation, causes the most serious functional 
revulsion in the system, rendering the patient sick, and the victim 
of painful anorexia for days, by the wholesale precipitation of the 
vital currents which were ascending into the thought-centres, and 
higher emotional centres, for active expenditure by them, back into 
the emotio-automatic centres and vital organs in a deluge, owing to 
the suspended functional action of the ceutres of ideation and higher 
emotion. (6) When the thinking aud feeling fanctions of the 
brain become impaired by aye, the vitality not being sublimated in 
the same degree to higher forms, %.¢., anabolically metabolised, 
becomes relatively katabolic, and all the textures of the system 
which are being renewed from it consequently degenerate piece- 
meal. It is very common to hear people say, “ as my health im- 
proved, my mental status declined,” or, “ as my mind improved, my 
health became worse.” This demonstrates the imminent interde- 
pendence between the mental and physical functions, and the inter- 
changeability of their energies. 


“Thought you can neither see nor handle, nor has it any physical or 
chemical qualities. If the brain does secrete thought, then you have this 
strange conclusion, that a physical thing can secrete a non-physical thing, 
and such a process is a very different one from the secretion by a physical 
thing of another physical thing. Certainly the brain does not secrete 
thought as—in the same manner as—the liver secretes bile,” says Sir 


Edward Fry. 
“Cogito ergo sum,” said Descartes, “I think, therefore I am.” 


I have read many interpretations of that celebrated postulate, but 
my own opinion is that the truth that was haunting the mind of 
Descartes, though he may not have fully realised it himself, is that 
only so long as an individual can generate objective abstract selves, 
i,¢., thoughts, is he a self-conscious identity. That is to say, the 
ideational or thought—i.ec., abstract offspring of my identity is the 
basis, the source of that identity, and only so long as such offspring 
are issuing into being from it, does it retain independent identity. 
The thought which is the ideal reflex of the sum total of the 
activities of my organism, is in some way the source or cause as 
well as the product of those activities. Certainly, self-consciousness 
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ceases immediately the organism ceases to be en rapport with its own 
thoughts; so that thought has the dual property of being objective 
to the organised potential consciousness from which it is evolving, 
i.¢., being projected, and also the basis of its subjectivity ; just as, 
during the birth-process, a mother is subjectively and objectively 
conscious of her offspring. Hence, as a person is a nan physically 
only so long as he is potentially capable of begetting physical off- 
spring, 80 is he a self-conscious, 1.c., self-identifying personality 
only so long as he is actually generating abstract offspring, %.¢., 
thoughts. 

This view is farther supported by the fact that thought is 
always the ideational reflex or mirror of the sum total of the func- 
tional relations existing in the organism at the moment of its 
evolution, so that, what we think, that we are. Dr. Adam Clarke, 
for example, died of cholera, before death from which the patient 
is usually cyanosed, and his last words were “am I blue?” 

Thonght being such an ideal or highly sublimated form of 
functional force, can only be directly ideally perceived, that is, 
self-perceived, being too ethereal to be cognisable through the 
senses by which it is brought into relation with concrete pheno- 
mena, the intervention of such sensational media are not necessary 
to its self-perception, they (the senses) being lower relations of 
thought to itself. 

Thought must possess very powerful physical and chemical 
properties potentially, otherwise it could not be assimilated to the 
abstract counterparts of such properties, through which potentiality 
we are alone enabled to understand them, by assimilating ourselves 
through our thought to abstract counterparts of their equations: 
thought is thus the potentially all-inclusive force or energy, but it 
must possess very powerful chemical properties or the equivalent of 
them, as a flame has of the elements of whose decomposition it is 
the resultant, though too refined to admit of tangible demonstration 
as ordinary chemical reactions. It is in sense to speak of 
mordant forms of thought, of burning thought, and writers use 
such metaphors, as when George Eliot tells us that “Tito Melema’s 
thought showed itself active as a virulent acid, eating its way 
through all the tissues of sentiment.” 

The analogy between thought and a flame seems to hold good 
in many particulars. The flame holds in reactive affinity the 
elements of combustion with those which support the combustion ; 
so thought seems to be the living link between the potential 
psychic forces into which the thought-centres of the brain convert 
the vital forces they are assimilating from the organism, and the 
actual psychic atmosphere with which, through those centres, it 
holds the entire organism en rapport. Further, just as the flame 
once kindled, compels the elerants with which it is en rapport, to 
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feed and support its existence so long as there are any to draw 
upon, so thought controls and dominates the forces which sustain 
its existence. If thought and flame were not swi generis in relation 
to the elements they feed upon by conversion into themselves, they 
could not so dominate and control them. This fact settles for ever 
the vexed question as to whether the brain thinks or the mind, i.., 
thought, plays upon it as an operator upon an instrument, for, if 
thought were not an entity per se, objective to the brain, how could 
it control the brain, and through it the entire system? ‘ What 
do we do with this nervous system?” asked a man of a class 
of boys to whom he was showing a diagram of the nervous system 
in situ. “What do we do with this nervous system?” said a 
small boy at the bottom of the class, “‘ Why, we do as we like with 
it!” The teacher saw that it was a clever answer, but not the 
extent of psychological truth that it covered. 

Though the equivalent of the elements which the flame is 
living by decomposing are recoverable by the chemist, yet flame is 
an entity per se, with properties sui generis, distinct in character 
from the elements it uses, and from those into which it converts 
them, and it is the resultant of the chemical reaction and decom- 
position of those elements, they do bear the relation of cause and 
effect by reason of the dependence for existence of the flame on the 
supply of tangible elements, and it may be that thought is one with 
the luminous phosphorescence into which the brain elaborates sub- 
luminous forms of vitality, in which case it is ejusdem generis with 
its physical cause. 

Thought seems to be an ideal, abstract, luminous reflex of the 
vital and mental functionalities held by it in reaction with some 
purely psychic atmosphere—the total soul-side of universal nature, 
Hence, the analogy between breathing and thought seems closer 
than between thought and the secretion of bile by the liver. As 
we cannot breathe without changing the erial atmosphere and 
being changed by it—oxygenation we call it—so we cannot think 
without changing the psychic atmosphere and being changed by 
it—psychogenation it might be called. In the physiology of 
breathing two independent entities are interoperative, but they act 
in accordance with the universal and undeviating law of cause and 
effect, the whole system being related through the lung-cells to the 
air, and the air to it. This suggests that as breathing life ceases 
immediately the lungs fail to respond to the stimulus of the air, 80 
consciousness ceases as soon as the ideational, i.c., thought-centres 
of the brain cease to respond to the stimulus of some psychic 
atmosphere, to which they are co-related, but which is too subtle to 
admit of sensational demonstration as does the rial atmosphere. 

Thought appears to be the supremely subliminal point in the 
circle of inter-dependent functions which constitute personality so 
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long as they are en rapport with their own ideational reflex, 1.c., the 
thought-flame iuto which they are being assimilated by the thought- 
centres of the brain, towards which, during self-consciousness, they 
are flowing up, ascending. When Sir Humphrey Davy was partially 
under an anesthetic, he exclaimed, “ Nothing exists but ideas and 
sensations.” 

Mr. Herbert Spencer speaks of “the science of mind which, 
through an undeterminate region, passes into the science of being; 
if we can call that a science of which the end is nescience.” He 
appears to mean that thought is unknowable in essence. And in 
this tremendous paradox, one of those which truth is constantly 
presenting by reason of the fact that it is conditioned by super- 
terrestrial relations, we see that thought, which is the basis and 
scource of all our knowledge of tangible forms of itself, is so 
transcendental as to elude direct apprehension by those tanyible 
forms. 

“No idea can be more erroneous than that which supposes the 
dignity and future destiny of man to depend of necessity on the 
substance of which be is wade,” says Mr. George Combe, the eminent 
psycho-physiologist. 

And further, the same writer remarks : 


“Some authors make materialism the foundation of atheism, and wish 
us to believe that the best evidence of the divine intention in creating the 
human soul, is to be found in discovering the substance of which it is made; 
and they insinuate that if it be constituted of a very refined and dignified 
material, it must be designed for magnificent destinies; while, if it be 
composed of rude and vulgar stuff, it must be intended to live only in the 
lower world. Here, however, sense and logic equally fail them ; for no 
principle in philosophy is more certain than that, from a knowledge of the 
mere substance of any thing, we cannot infer what ends it is fitted to 
subserve. Exhibit to a human being every variety of imaginable essence, 
and if you allow him to know no more of its properties than he can dis- 
cover by examining its elements, he will be utterly incapable of telling 
whether it is calculated to endure only for a day, or to last to eternity. 
The materialist, therefore, is not entitled, even from the supposed admis- 
sion that medullary matter thinks, to conclude that the human being 
cannot possibly be immortal. The true way of discovering for what end 
man has been called into existence, is to look to the faculties with which 
he has been endowed, trusting that the substance of which he is composed is 
perfectly adapted to the objects of his creation. When we inquire into 
the faculties, we find that they differ, not only in degree, but in kind, 
from those of the lower animals. The latter have no faculty of justice to 
indicate to them that the unrestrained manifestation of Destructiveness 
or Acquisitiveness is wrong; they have no sentiment of Veneration, 
prompting them to seek a God whom they may adore; they have no 
faculty of Hope, pointing out futurity as an object of ceaseless interest 
and contemplation ; and their understanding is so limited as to be satisfied 
with little knowledge, and to be insensible to the comprehensive design 
and glories of creation. Man, then, being endowed with qualities which 
are denied to the lower creatures, we are entitled by a legitimate exercise 
of reflection, the subject being beyond the region of the external senses, to 
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conclude that he is designed for another and a higher destiny than is 
allotted to them, whatever be the essence of his mind.” 


It is in the utterances of ‘the sage poets, taught by the 
heavenly muse,” who see truth from a higher conscious vantage, 
and hence perceive far higher relations of it than average mortals, 
that we find insuperable logical implication of the essential immor- 
tality of man. The following, which Milton pats into the mouth of 
Satan, fur example, is a highly focalised teleological demonstration 
of the immortality of thought. 


‘For who would lose, though full of pain, this intellectual being ? 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity,” &c. 


Now, if thought can “ wander through eternity,’ and we know 
that the farthest star or the body of the thinker are objectively 
equally near to thought unconditioned by the senses ; and we know 
of no form of existence which it cannot assume as an abstract con- 
ception, it becomes an inevitable corollary that, whatever thought 
be in essence, it must be eternal in its relation to existence. 

To paraphase the line 


“Those thoughts that wander through eternity ;” 


as thought is the basis and sum of self-consciousness, it might 
correctly be rendered, “ Those selves through which the Eternal Self 
wanders eternally through itself.” 

It looks as though thought were the result of the abstract side of 
the universe as reflected in the attributes of concrete phenomena, 
reacting upon itself as reflected in its personified epitome man, by 
assimilating him through the thought-centres of his brain, to an 
ideal equation, as he assimilates it; for all thought is a dual pro- 
cess of resolving (resolution) of concrete into abstract attributes, 
commencing in the senses, and culminating in ideas. Thus, food 
is tasted through the palate, 7.¢., sensational impression, and resolved 
through thought into its attributes of sharpness, or flatness, insipidity, 
hardness, fluidity, &., &c. If the function of the thought-centres 
be suspended, as in hypnotism, sach attributive discrimination by 
the organs of the senses is impossible. The food is ingested and 
metabolised through the complex laboratory of the organism, until 
ultimately translated into potential thinking-power in the thought- 
centres of the brain, from which it issues by becoming en rapport 
through the external senses of sight, hearing, touch, smell, and 
taste, with the attributes of external phenomena to which it is pre- 
related as thought. 

For does not all perception and intelligent cognisance of pheno- 
mena consist in resolving them into their attributes, which are 
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abstractions, and tracing the connected co-relations and combinations 
of those attributes ? 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


I am a thought; a myriad forces plying, 
Evolve an ego, an identity : 

Each moment I’m begotten, born, and dying, 
Each a new J, and yet ’tis always me. 


What am I then, who thus am ever changing ? 
I was, I am not, yet I always be 4 

Legions of cells their aspects re-arranging, 
Evolve a changed and changeless entity. 


The mystery of identity is the mystery of the retention of the 
sense of sameness of personality with perpetual change of it. 

Mind and body change pari passu ; there cannot be the slightest 
change in the mind, without its concomitant change in the whole 
physical organism, and though the changes seem simultaneous, the 
mental functions are the primary source of their realisation, even 
though the exciting cause may be physical, for, in proportion as 
the mental parts of the brain are inert, all physiological action, 7.c., 
functional and organic change, is slow. 

Apart from the cases of morbid manifestation of self-conscious- 
ness due to disease, such as duality of personality, in which the 
person becomes alternately two distinct selves without knowledge 
or memory of each other; and the change of personality inducible 
by hypnotism ; the strongly dissimilar moods and phases of character 
displayed by powerful and active temperaments, as well as the 
gradual changes due to age, appear to be only less extreme phases 
of the same psycho-physiologieal susceptibilities as the former. 
Persons with large and active brains of unstable functional equili- 
brium due to physical disease, display extravagant changes of 
disposition, amounting almost to insanity, and impelling them to do 
in one mood actions which in another are so impossible to them 
that they cannot understand how they could have perpetrated them. 
Yet, as Russell Lowell has said, “it is only fools and the dead who 
never change.” For although fluctuations of thought and feeling 
when too exorbitant, constitute disease, it is in change, variation, 
reaction, that self-conscious life intrinsically consists. 

As we advance in life, while retaining the sense of being a con- 
tinuation of our original self, we are not only conscious of being 
an entirely different self from what we were at the stages and 
periods through which we have passed, by bearing at each a 
different relation to ourselves, and through ourselves to our 
objective environment, but conscious also that under different 
conditions of environment, we must have been quite different 
individuals from what we are; as Mr. Lecky said : 
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‘* How other times, or scenes, or lands, 
Had made us other men.” 


The American poet Bryant has described with touching pathos, 
an old man wandering to the rivulet on the banks of which he had 
played as a child : 


“ Years change thee not, but I am changed, 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged : 
And the grave stranger come to see 
The play-place of his infancy, 

Has scarce a single trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim.” 


Notwithstanding the beautiful poetry written by Gerald Massey, 
a writer in the Daily News, June 6th, 1905, described how he 
found him quite cold to the subject of poetry, not having written 
any poetry for thirty years. 

So that it is not the body merely that changes with time, but 
the mind, the intrinsic self-consciousness equally. 

The substrative sense of identity continues so long as the 
capacity to generate thought is retained, but its character varies 
with every change of subjective relation. This suggests that 
identity is an inherited capacity of thought to assume relations to 
itself through the medium of an organism which it evolves in 
doing so. 

If a person suffering from functional paralysis, be put into the 
hypnotic trance, and by suggestion be given the impression that he 
is at a period of his life before the paralysis developed, he will, so 
long as he is under the domination of that idea, be free from the 
paralysis. 

So too, a porter in a state of intoxication, leaves a parcel at the 
wrong house. When sober, he has not the slightest recollection 
of the transaction, but the next time he is again intoxicated, it 
all comes back to his mind, and he goes and recovers the parcel. 


‘“‘ As here we find in trances, men 
Forget the dream that happens then 
Until they fall in trance again.” 


From the foregoing facts it is clear that thought is so dominated 
by the conditions of the organism which is its medium of expression, 
that it cannot stand in two dissimilar relations, or even in two 
degrees of the same relation to itself at the same instant, Shake- 
Speare saw this when he made Macbeth exclaim:— 


“ Who can be wise, amazed, temperate, and furious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment ?” 


How it is possible to regard such absolutely and inextricably 
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interdependent conditions as those subsisting between thought and 
other forms of conscious, vital, chemical and organic change, as 
representing any relation than that of cause and effect, I am unable 
to imagine. There is obviously not the slightest movement or 
change in the one without involving its concomitant in essence and 
degree in the other. 

But the fact that during this life, the relation existing between 
thought and physical change, is the supreme example of the 
operation of the law of cause and effect, does not appear in the 
least to militate against the possibility that thought can exist in 
its higher relations to itself, when disunited from those denser and 
more negative forms of itself which comprise the tangible and inert 
forms of terrestrial phenomena, as consciousness is clearly a relative 
term, ranging from the dim sensibility which causes the plant to 
grow towards the light, or from the bleak sea-breeze, to the most 
god-like apprehensions of genius. 


Lire. 


Life, which seems from its infinite possibilities of manifestation, 
to include potentially all principles, every law of abstract relation, 
and therefore the mechanical, within itself, is, for that reason, the 
paradox of psradoxes, and therefore the trath of truths, the reality 
of realities. 

We learn to perform certain actions by intelligent effort, and 
they, gradually, as we advance to the performance of more com- 
plicate processes, recede towards the sphere of the mechanical or 
automatic; and in proportion as an action is automatic its per- 
formance is unattended with pleasure. 

The} mechanical principle or quality appears to be at a 
maximum in predominantly physical temperaments, and at a 
minimam in intensely mental temperaments, but in reality mental 
manifestations seem to be a more transcendental phasis of the 
mechanical as they are of other principles. 

Life seems to be a responsive relation existing between tangible 
and intangible forme of entity, by which they react the one upon 
the other. 

If thought—as is generally held—is pure being, then concrete 
existence represents leas sublimated forms of thought, 

In living organisations the scale of idealisation from abstract 
thought to its most concrete counterparts seems graduated down 
from the brain, which appears to be the highest and most exquisite 
point in the circular catena of organs through which it is self- 
evolved, to the most sub-conscious circumferential organs as the 
cuticle, hair, and nails, 

If properly constituted persons have the capacity to generate 
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mental function from the food elements they ingest, and by 
digestion and assimilation blend and metabolise them into such 
mental function, then such mental function is necessarily potential 
in such food elements, needing only ingestion by a properly 
organised mental and physical vitality, to convert and amalgamate 
them into mental function. 

Could life be sensibly conceived of as an intrinsic entity apart 
from its functions, and the organic metamorphoses which accom- 
pany their correlative activities ? 

“ Heaven lies about us iz our infancy,” says Wordsworth. 

The further we advance into physical life, 1.c., sensational con- 
sciousness, the deeper, denser is the shadow cast on the mental— 
the soul-side of our natures, 

Life, then, appears to be attributive reaction, under conditions 
which render it self-conscious, and thereby more or less capable of 
selecting its own conformation, and through that the direction 
of its evolution ; such juxtaposition of phases or aspects of qualities 
as renders them self-reactive and self-readjustive, by reason of 
mutual antagonism or affinity of relation. 


Maovrice L, JOHNSON. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN ART. 


Ir has long been held an axiom that the public is an ignorant 
and incompetent judge of art, that it has an obstinate, innate pre- 
ference for bad work over good, and that only after being diligently 
schooled by the wiser few, can it be brought to recognise and 
support good art. Yet this has not been the case in all periods of 
artistic production. Among the Greeks the acclamation of the 
multitude was the goal, the standard, and the reward of artistic 
effort ; and the Greek people have been rightly styled a nation of 
art critics. It was not so in the Renaissance. The people of 
Florence flocked in crowds to see Cimabue’s Madonna, “ and carried 
it triumphantly to the sound of trumpets and other festal demon- 
strations from his house to the church.” It was not so in 
Elizabethan England ; for the most supreme artist of all time was 
also the most popular dramatist of his age. 

It was perhaps in the eighteenth century that this contumelious 
view of public opinion first became general. At that time literature 
had a narrower scope than at any former or later period, and tended 
to become a thing of technique and artifice. ‘‘ Poetry and criticism,” 
wrote Dryden, “are by no means the universal concern of the 
world, but are only the affair of idle men who write in their closets 
and of idle men who read in them”; and Pope satirizing the poets 
of the day, said: 


“So much they scorn the crowd that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 


Thus the public is either treated as an incurable dunce and 
chastised accordingly, or as a promising child it is fed upon the 
milk of artistic knowledge, and primers on “ How to listen to 
Music,” or “How to know a good Book,” are published for its 
improvement. Certainly there could be no more patient recipient 
of the splenetic humours of unsuccessful artists. The public is 
not a sentient organism, and feels no resentment under these slings 
and arrows of outraged genius. This view, moreover, reflects great 
credit on the critics, who are its chief mouth-pieces, for their noble 
efforts in the ungrateful task of moulding so unwieldy a throng as 
public opinion. 

But do the critics really mould public opinion? It is not an 
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encouraging outlook for the modern artist if the power to appre- 
ciate and the power to reward are naturally severed ; for this must 
inevitably tend to dissipate the energies of the artist in two 
directions. For many reasons, too, this view should appear some- 
thing of s paradox. In the first place, we do not hesitate to put 
faith in the value of public opinion on the art and literature of the 
past. There is here no such feud between expert and amateur 
opinion. It is the verdict of the majority that makes a classic. 
Our knowledge of the productions of earlier generations is for the 
most part confined to a knowledge of those works which public 
opinion has pronounced immortal, and which public demand keeps 
in circulation. It is true that we have little choice in the matter. 
If antiquity has damned the best work to oblivion and left us ouly 
the second rate, we must put up with it. We cannot help our- 
selves. Still this is not the prevailing notion, for the verdict of 
posterity is tacitly admitted to be a standard as nearly infallible 
as any that is accessible to us. ‘Il faut songer,” says Prosper 
Merimés, ‘“ que la posterité est une sorte d’etrangére, elle n’a pas 
la complaisance des contemporains, elle ne tolére pas les ennuyeux.” 

And if, for the sake of argument, the worthlessness of public 
opinion be admitted, what remains to us as a reliable standard of 
taste? Is the opinion of men of genius upon one another really 
the supreme and final criterion? The question has been answered 
once for all in that exquisite essay, The Critic as Artist. 


‘So far from it being true,” wrote Mr. Wilde, “that the artist is the 
best judge of art, a really great artist can never judge of other people’s 
work at all, and can hardly, in fact, judge of his own. That very concen- 
tration of vision that makes a man an artist, limits by its sheer intensity 
his faculty of fine appreciation. The energy of creation hurries him 
blindly on to his own goal. The wheels of his chariot raise the dust as a 
cloud around him. The gods are hidden from each other. They can 
recognise their worshippers. That is all.” 


He then proceeds to point out that the realism of Euripides was 
hateful to Sophocles, that Wordsworth saw in Hndymion merely 
a pretty piece of Paganism, and that Milton could not understand 
the method of Shakespeare any more than could Sir Joshua the 
method of Gainsborough. 

Is it, then, the critics, equipped with an expert knowledge of the 
matter in hand, and unbiassed by the promptings of professional 
jealously, who hold the scales of art appreciation, and assess the 
trne metal and the false? And by critics we mean not only the 
race of men abhorred by the late Mr. Whistler, but publishers, 
editors, hanging-committees, academies, actor-managers, and indeed 
all those whose noble avocation it is to appraise mew works of 
creative art and mediate between the author and the public. 

It is true that the art critic should have an advantage over the 
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ordinary man in the possession of a technical knowledge of his 
subject ; but the trath is, the essential qualification of an art critic 
is not a knowledge of art, but a knowledge of art criticism. He 
is, moreover, an artist in his own line, and is more concerned with 
the requirements of his art than with helping the public to form an 
opinion on the subject under consideration. 

And when we consider the facts it will be found there are really 
very few reputations that have been made by the expert minority. 
Critics have proved themselves only too diffident where the cham- 
pionship of rising talent was concerned. Nor have publishers been 
remarkable for persistency in bringing before the public works of 
unacknowledged merit. 

On the other hand, how many cases are there where the work of 
rising genius has been detained in obscurity by the unwillingness 
of publishers to produce it, or by the failure of critics to recognise 
it. In how many cases has the critic appeared as an adversary 
rather than a herald of new genius, of an obstructor rather than a 
mediator. If, therefore, a man of genius has written a great book 
and no publisher will produce it, and critics are unanimous in dis- 
paraging it, are the public to be accused of tardiness and obtuseness 
in the recognition of new talent ? 

It must of course be borne in mind that the art public is not the 
public at large. Public opinion on art is, in the nature of the case, 
not the opinion of those who hav2 no opinion on art at all. It is 
not the opinion of the masses, the self-styled labouring classes, who 
are the emancipated slaves of society ; for art, like Alcibiades at the 
banquet, when preparing to speak on beauty, cries ‘“ Let the slaves 
and other profane and unnmannered persons close up the door of 
their ears!” If it is still ambiguous who the art public are, let 
the reader look round among his friends for those who have a 
genuine love and appreciation of art, in one or all of its forms, 
though they neither write, paint nor compose, and he will have his 
finger on a small section of the public of the artist. 

There is, it is true, one aspect of a work of art which cannot be 
pronounced upon except by the expert. There are certain effects in 
art, which are produced by a small expenditure of labour and skill ; 
whilst there are others, possibly less striking, which may have called 
for an infinity of patience and skill in their attainment. This 
the expert will be aware of, and will praise accordingly, whereas the 
public will often be deluded, But the details are subordinate 
to the whole, the execution to the idea, and by however much or by 
however little skil] an individual effect has been produced, it is still 
but a detail, and its ultimate value is just so much as it contributes 
to the perfection of the whole. Thus, in estimating the finished re- 
sult, the expert has no advantage over the inexpert, the critic over 
the public. 
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The public cannot be expected to appreciate studies which are 
merely exercises in technique, or those which are more remarkable 
in technique than in idea. But the true esthetic appreciation, 
which is an unreasoning impulse, not a logical process, an inward 
sensation, not a rational conviction, is a faculty which can be 
strengthened by use but not by knowledge. 

The man who would purchase a treatise on “ How to listen to 
Music,” or “ How to know a good Book,” will never know a good 
book, nor will he ever listen appreciatively to music. The artistic 
sense is part of our temperament, and not of our intellectual stock-in- 
trade. It isa means to knowledge, but not a part of it, and belongs as 
much to the ordinary educated man as to the expert; and if there 
be a standard of merit in art in which we are justified in placing 
more faith than in any other, it is the opinion of the public. 


JOHN RIVERS. 
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A NOTE UPON MARIE CORELLI. 


BY ANOTHER WRITER OF LESS REPUTE. 


Marie Core. has many admirers. She is the ruler of a public 
that buys her books by the hundred thousand. She treats the 
Press with a hauteur the mere thought of which sends the less 
fortunate author into a tremor, She is, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Hall Caine, the greatest genius of self-advertisement 
produced by our century. That she should claim to have called 
forth the praises of Gladstone and Tennyson is of itself a title to 
consideration. For many years she has arrogated to herself the 
right to sit in judgment upon all classes, all institutions and all 
professions. She has had, and will continue to have, bitter 
detractors ; and these critics are found in the ranks of thoughtful 
people ; but she has procured a popularity in her life-time which is 
in its way unique, and her works are worthy of serious considera- 
tion on that account. There is a Corelli cult—a public that con- 
dones anything she says or does, to which she is an impeccable 
writer and an inspired teacher. When our late Queen ordered all 
her books to be sent to her this was held to be a crowning proof of 
Miss Corelii’s skill; yet we vannot hold that the critical abilities of 
the people by whom Barabbas is held to have a peso effect 
upon its readers, are altogether wrong. 

In Literature there is the supreme test of style by which all 
good books may be recognised, by virtue of which all writers are of 
the same race, even as all cultured people can find bonds of sympathy 
existing between them though they meet as strangers. Flaubert 
is brother to Pater, de Maupassant friend of Hardy. But in opposi- 
tion to this relationship there is the great unformulated need that 
each writer shall found his own school, shall in the degree of his 
genius destroy the errors of his predecessors. When Mrs. Oliphant 
and Mrs. Henry Wood destroyed the tradition of Jane Austen and 
George Eliot they founded a school which has been fatal to every 
disciple sincethen. They became the mothers of the Family Herald 
and kindred periodicals. We have innumerable lady writers who might 
exchange title pages without the fraud being discovered by even 
their most enthusiastic admirers. Miss Broughton’s style is not far 
removed from that of Miss Carey: nor are there many points of 
distinction between the books of Annie Swan ‘and Adelaide 
Sargeant. Their work is of the kind which any educated person of 
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average intelligence might perform if only trouble enough were 
taken. Nothing was ever so easily copied, and copied with some 
degree of charm, There are writers of modern fiction who are 
almost as dexterous as the ladies mentioned, but whose work gene- 
rally appears in the popular penny press or as Daily Mail fewilleton. 

Books are very like individuals; you know almost at once 
whether they are meant to enter into your life, whether they are to 
rouse your emotions into activity, whether they are to soothe or 
madden you by their force of character. And after an hour’s 
intimacy you can safely say whether your sensation will be one of 
relief or sorrow at parting. 

Now the invocation of fiction must always chiefly be to the 
unthinking classes, for in no generation have there been enough 
critical people to make what is called a “great public.” People 
are now beginning to read George Meredith, and some are even 
buying library editions of Henry James and Thomas Hardy; but it 
is because they have been told what to read by people whose 
opinions really matter, and whose judgments only wait for the con- 
firmation of the years. But the popular writer of a generation, of 
@ given number of years, is never chosen because of his genius. 
The masses are not logical enough or discriminating enough to 
choose the best, though they may not always reject the good. 
Sometimes they choose a writer of real merit, though generally it 
is an author with only moderate claims to attention, and a writer 
who deserves more reproof than praise. 

Miss Corelli published her first novel before she had reached her 
twenties, and sprang at once into popularity. The Press gave her 
the discriminating reception which her claims merited, Her first 
book was jeered at by reviewers—and jastly ! for her second book 
was praised very honestly. But the young writer assumed the 
pose of an injured being whom malevolent critics had conspired 
to depreciate and to “rob of my readers.” It is questionable 
“whether any youthful author has received fairer treatment: 
and the recent success of Miss Marjorie Bowen might be 
cited as a proof of critical perspicacity. But Miss Correlli has 
carried her campaign of abuse from novel to novel, and is never 
weary of proclaiming her animosity. I have recently completed the 
perusal of The Treasure of Heaven; this is Miss Corelli’s contribution 
to literature for the year 1906, and to the best of my knowledge the 
twelfth romance from her pen. Having followed Miss Corelli's 
career with great interest, I have found myself marvelling for many 
years at the egotism of the lady whose face here appears “for the 
second time only” before an admiring public. The questions 
which I have asked myself with marked insistence have been, 
“Who are chiefly Marie Corelli’s admirers?” “ Why is she so 
popular ?” and ‘‘ What relation does the popularity of an author 
bear to the quality of the writer’s books?” 
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It is a mistake to suppose that originality is likely to succeed where 
honest merit only meets with moderate success. In fiction it is 
generally the most hackneyed of writers who receive a good recep- 
tion, while true originality does but serve to disconcert the reader 
who has come to love familiar situations. 

No writer is greater than the age in which he lives. Our grand- 
fathers idolised Dickens and Thackeray. Time has shown them to 
have been right in their choice: we have Meredith and Hardy to-day, 
but they are not widely read. Corelli is the symbol of our super- 
ficial generation. Now the merit by which this lady had conquered 
the reading world is not the merit of orginality. She has given us 
no new revelation of beauty in life; she has only given us elabora- 
tions of an already threadbare tradition. Will the novels of Miss 
Corelli take a place with Diana of the Crossways or Tess among the 
classics of English fiction? Merely to ask the question is to provoke 
hearty laughter. For Miss Corelli writes at the top of her voice. 
Admirable as may be deemed many of her pen-pictures, there is in 
them, as in all her work, a sense of elaborateness which drieg up 
admiration. This is a description of night: “around and above it 
the deep sky swept in a ring of sable blue, wherein thousands of 
stars were visible, encamped after the fashion of a mighty army, 
with sentinel planets taking their turns on duty in the watching of 
a rebellious world.” When I was younger and sillier the colouring 
of Miss Corelli's canvases amazed and charmed me ; now I can only 
wonder at the colour-blindness of those who have not emancipated 
themselves from her thraldom and learned to see that she uses a 
whitewash brush and the commonest of distempers. I think that 
I was born with the love of books in my blood: I have the same 
instinctive appreciation of the music of language which the musician 
has for a splendid score. But a page of prose from Miss Corelli's 
books, with its disjointed punctuation, its insistent emphasis, its 
unnecessary marks of exclamation, has always disturbed me, and 
now leaves me cold or annoys me by its turgid style. 

What I reproach Miss Corelli with is that her grammar is so 
faulty. There is nothing you cannot find in her pages, from the 
most flowery periods of Lytton to the commonest of journalese. 
She seeks immortality in the heaping of epithet upon epithet, 
adjective upon adjective. She does not discriminate. The genuine 
artist remembers only what is necessary and forgets all that is use- 
less. In her conversations she raves over humanity, and proclaims 
in a loud voice the immortality of the Creator, but it is evident 
that she thinks her own will be as durable. Her ambition is 
pithily—I use the word to mean briefly, not forcibly expressed in 
this conversation between Angus Reay, a journalist, and Helmsley, 
the millionaire hero : 


“*Tt’s a book. A novel. And’—here he set his teeth hard-—‘ I intend 
that it shall make me—famous!’ 
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“<*The intention is good, said Helmsley, slowly, ‘but—there are so 
many novels.’ 

“* No, there are not!’ declared Reay, decisively. ‘ There are plenty of 
rag-books called novels, but they are not real “novels.” There’s nothing 
“new” in them! There’s notouch of real, suffering, palpitating humanity 
in them! The humanity of to-day is infinitely more complex than it was in 
the days of Scott or Dickens, but there’s no Scott or Dickens to epitomise 
its character or delineate its temperament. I want to be the twentieth- 
century Scott and Dickens rolled into one stupendous literary Titan !’ 

“His mellow laughter was hearty and robust. Helmsley caught its 
infection and laughed too.” 

Many of Miss Corelli’s readers will catch the infection of Reay’s 
“ mellow laughter,” though from a different motive. 

Every function becomes organic in time and to the lady novelist 
who has written her dozen books there follows the bi-annual volume 
with increasing facility. The latest novel ic but a hash-up of earlier 
ones. Even the most powerful, and therefore the most original of 
organisms, must see its nature becoming automatic in the course of 
time. The work of last year is produced this year almost mechani- 
cally. The admitted man of genius becomes tainted with man- 
nerism, and cannot long retain the freshness of his style either in 
literature or painting or sculpture, The worthy old lady who read 
through the whole of Miss Corelli’s novels and then said, ‘‘ What a lot 
of practice she has had to be sure,” was not far wrong in her criticisms 
of that lady’s art. For the automatic functions of the highest 
centres of the brain come to us not in thoughts, but in emotions, 
and fiction lives upon emotions. The multitude of average people 
whose brains work automatically are wholly restricted to emotions, 
and a real thought is alien to their minds. They never see 
anything but half-obscured pictures. If you were to demand at 
any moment of these people what they were thinking, you would 
find that they were totally unable to describe their ideas, not from 
incapacity of language, but because their thoughts were only half- 
formed or wholly intangible. Emotion is what is inherited in our 
natures, but cogitation, sharp and precise, is action on the part of 
the individual, and entirely different from contemplation. 

Miss Corelli is the most emotional writer among us to-day, and 
in that fact lies the secret of her appeal to the unthinking classes. 
She is sentimental, pathetic, mawkish, bitter, tender and sensuous 
by turn. The majority of the readers of her books are undoubtedly 
taken from the members of her own sex, in middle-class society, 
and from the working classes—shop-girls and young men of the 
large towns. She is doted on in the drawing-room as well as in 
the servants’ hall. I have a shrewd suspicion that the features 
which provoke the keenest criticism of men who know how to 
discriminate, are the features which are the most popular with 
women and youths, She has the courage of her hysteria and is 


not afraid to scream. 
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Let us seek to realise the conditions of life which surround the 
great working classes. Hach day must be passed under the most 
restricting of rules. Odutside the family circle the average worker 
does not become acquainted with more than a dozen people. It is 
a good test of the accuracy of this statement to ask the average 
person to write down a list of names of the people with whom he 
is intimately acquainted. Generally the first halt occurs at the 
tenth name, sometimes at the fifth or sixth. They get little oppor- 
tunity therefore of casting a glance into the minds of abnormal 
people, and unless they are of a specially sensitive nature they will 
not possess the faculty of projecting themselves into the personality 
of every person whom they meet. They have little knowledge, 
from personal experience, of the great passions and feelings of 
humanity, the bewilderments: and distractions of those whose lives 
are shaped after a strange pattern, and who have to face a crisis at 
irregular periods of their lives. Were they compelled to form their 
judgments of the world from their own personal observation they 
would scarcely be convinced that Hamlet could have heen the 
distraught genius that Shakespeare paints him, or that Juliet could 
love Romeo with such an intensity of desire that she would enter 
the tomb where he lay. Their own lives are commonplace, But 
they read Corelli—and here they find stupendous events in plenty 
—devils and angels, his Satanic Majesty himself, adventurers and 
criminals, poets and mystics. It is even possible to rnb shoulders 
with the Divine Figure of the world’s history, for He figures as a 
puppet among raving women and moonstruck men in Barabbas. 

The writers of a book of biography, lying presently on my 
desk, which deals with Miss Corelli as Woman and Writer, are 
greatly concerned that the critics should have dealt so harshly 
with her productions. They suggest that these reviewers have not 
troubled to read the lady’s works. But they are wrong—it is 
because her critics have read, and read with insight, that they have 
been induced to see the evil effect which hysteria can work upon 
the masses, Encouraged by a perusal of this Biography I recently 
spent a month upon Miss Corelli's productions, reading them in the 
order of publication; her Romance of Two Worlds, Vendetta, Thelma, 
&c. Some I had not looked at for ten years. It is difficult to 
criticise such work as this. It is really as admirably fitted to the 
disturbed appetites of modern men and women as the adulterated 
bread and the artificially-freshened meat which we eat. I do not 
for a moment believe that such literature is to be found in any 
other European country. In France and the United States there 
are several men and women whose works are entitled to the austere 
name of Art (the late Stephen Crane was one of them), but the rest 
of the fiction writers are so popular as to be ignored by the makers 
of thought. However, Ardath and Thelma—to take the best of 
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Miss Corelli’s novels—are not bad art in the way that the novels 
of Georges Ohnet or Upton Sinclair are bad: they are excellent 
inasmuch as they achieve (let us say) their purpose and are rather 
cleverly construed. What surprises the critic of cultured taste is 
that work of this kind can be in its degree so good and yet remain 
so devoid of literary or artistic charm. Here is a short paragraph 
from The Treaswre of Heaven: 


**¢ Do you know ’—and here he stopped in the middle of the rugged, 
winding street, and looked earnestly at his companion—‘ do you know 
what I see men doing at the present day? I see them rushing towards 
the verge—the very extreme edge of what they imagine to be the Actual 
—and from that edge getting ready to plunge—into Nothingness !’” 


A lady who writes like this will no doubt find plenty of admirers 
who conceive writing of this kind to be “ beanutifal.” That Miss 
Corelli is the most widely read novelist of to-day is the miraculous 
secret of our mediocrity, our stupidity, our lack of perception, 
According to all the laws of psychology, it is inevitable that the 
individual who cannot by his own observation correct an author's 
errors, or justify the assertions made in his pages, should take them 
as positive communications—should believe them without the 
slightest degree of distrust, and should make his or her judgments 
his preferences, the novelist’s aversions his own. Like the subtle 
suggestion exerted by hypnotism, that exerted by Miss Corelli is 
insidious, and it is only the imperfectly developed individual who 
falls under her charm—those beings who are made after set patterns, 
who are tied to a routine—young women, domesticated matrons, 
youths, and those who are hysterical or weak in nerve and brain, 

Theos Alwyn has produced a whole race of Alwyns, who are in 
private life only counter-jumpers, but who have all the high aspi- 
rations and the soul-throbbings of their model, and who boast some- 
times that they can wing their way into space at will. Over the 
middle classes Miss Corelli holds the influence that Jacob held over 
the sheep. She has placed in her mental water-trough “ rods of 
green poplar, and of the hazel and chestnut tree ; and pilled white 
strakes in them, and made the white appear which was in the rods.” 

Like Jacob she has “set the rods which were pilled before the 
flocks in the gutters in the watering-troughs when the flocks came 
to drink, that they should conceive when they came to drink.” 

“ And the flocks conceived before the rods, and brought forth 
cattle ringstraked, speckled, and spotted.” The public have con- 
ceived Miss Corelli’s genins from the suggestions made by her own 
great vanity. Admirers of the Sorrows of Satan inform me that 
Miss Corelli is an artist in this psychological study of the Devil. 
But that is not possible. The artist shows what he is going to 
make of his material the moment he commences to work: he but 
improves upon his first attempts. No doubt that is an inevitable 
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result of practice whether in paint or ink, but I have found the 
style of the Romance so very chaotic and clumsy that I cannot 
believe Miss Corelli will ever turn out a book worthy of a position 
of importance ia the literature of our times. 

It may safely be questioned whether any evils to our social state 
have surpassed the irrational and obscure exploitation of new 
“creeds.” Between the cold science of Huxley, Spencer and 
Darwin, and the sublime ravings of Corelli there is the widest of 
gulfs, but even positivism is preferable to absurdity. Let us 
examine Miss Corelli’s erudition in some slight degree. Errors 
in punctuation and grammar are dominant, and it might be 
deemed pedantic to point them out; but there are more serious 
blunders. At the close of the garden-party given by Rimdénez 
(Sorrows of Satan) his Satanic Majesty causes a transparency to be 
exhibited before his departing guests bearing the word “ Vale.” 
Evidently Miss Corelli did not know the meaning of the word, its 
absurdity in such a connection is obvious. There is no Roman name 
Galbus (Barabbas), Volpian is not antique, and is rather modern 
Italian than Roman. The vocative case of Peter could never be 
Petrus, and Pilate’s wife would never have addressed him as Pontius, 
Her own name, Justitia, is impossible, for it is an abstract noun. 
Judith Iscariot is a misnomer, and Miss Corelli is touchingly simple 
in believing that the Hebrews had family names like Brown or 
Robinson, and that Iscariot was one of them. There were no 
chairs in Arabia (Ardath), yet we find Heliobas showing several of 
‘‘ very ancient design.” We are quaintly informed that bells rang 
out morning and evening in Jerusalem before churches had learned 
the use of chimes. We are told of “the veritable signature of 
Homer,” and of ‘‘ twelve moderately thick sheets of ivory” on 
which was written the vision of Esdras, engraved “ by some sharp 
and evidently well-pointed instrument ” in a language “ only kept up 
among scholars and sages.” There were shop-fronts in Ninevah 
also, a flight of imagination which belongs to Miss Corelli alone. 
We read of Nirjdlis (that accent is a very important addition to the 
name, as important as the grave accent upon Azil and Oruzél) as 
“a pictured Dionysius.” Did Miss Corelli mean Dionysus, and is 
her classical knowledge a trifle rusty? Perhaps this criticism 
would “dumbfounder ” her, to quote a word which is decidedly im- 
pressive in her mouth. She speaks of Shelley as the “ inspired 
starveling.” We know that he was fond of raisins and white bread, 
but that was a matter of taste. Perhaps Chatterton was the name 
flitting through the lady’s mind? Heliobas permits an acolyte to 
chant the opening words of the Credo at Mass: the choir recite the 
Angelus alternately with the organ, and prayers are directed to the 
Rosy Cross rather than to the Sacrament, Roman Catholicism, we 
are informed, was devised by St. Peter, a form of Apostolic 
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Snecession which would embarrass the Vatican and unnerve all the 
controversialists. Pilate is made to wash his hands before the 
multitude. The Roman ritual must be entirely unknown to Miss 
Corelli, or she would have recognised that “rinsing them over and 
over again in the cold clear element, which sparkled in its polished 
receptacle” meant, not that he was innocent of Jesus’ blood, but 
that he was bathing in it. In her bold romancing she cares as little 
for the accuracy of her descriptions as she does for the trath of her 
assertions. Where is the Biblical authority for Judith Iscariot, or 
the foolish self-abnegation of the Prince of Darkness, avowed enemy 
of mankind? The Acts of the Apostles gives the lie direct to her 
account of the death of Judas. The whole plot of both Barabbas 
and the Sorrows of Satan fall to the ground in the light of our 
Scriptures, and ouly the most infatuated of reviewers could have 
called the first-named book “a fifth gospel.” In Ardath we read 
of Greek vestals in white. Were there vestals in Greece? I have 
always associated them with Rome. 

The fact is that Miss Corelli has meditated little and thought 
less. The lady pretends to despise the critics, but is always retorting 
upon them. When in her stories conversation drags—and it is 
always conventional and stage-struck—the heroine falls back upon 
books. The good people are always virtuous to insipidity; the 
bad ones less wicked than their poses. Not one figure stands out 
as a character study. In a sensuous description of the Christ 
which is almost blasphemous, we read of his Herculean shoulders 
and his Apollo-like face. Satan is described in almost the same 
words. Geoffrey Tempest might well be Barabbas or Aubrey Leigh. 
Heliobas has been plagiarised by Miss Corelli from the works of the 
French decadent, M. Joséphin Péladan. The Rosy Cross, the 
Electric Creed, are all stolen from a degenerate writer of Paris. In 
the wide range of the twelve volumes which are in our libraries 
with this lady’s name attached to their covers, there is not one 
sentence which will stand the test of honest analysis, If Zhe 
Sorrows of Satan still continue to draw the reading world we 
must make allowance for the subject and its theatrical presentation. 
If Barabbas is read with appreciation it is because Christianity 
itself has received many shocks to its consistency by the hysterical 
degeneration of latter-day fanatics! We can safely leave these 
books to Time. Fifty years from now Marie Corelli will be of the 


1 Every lover of good literature must be in rebellion against the mystical degene- 
ration commenced by Miss Corelli in the ‘eighties, and carried to its most incoherent 
issue by a flock of writers who glory in their resemblance to that writer. Against 
the psychological analysis of true visionaries there can be no reasonable revolt, for 
it is the outward sign of an innate love of the spiritual and the beautiful. Seekers 
after an unsullied style, living in a world to which Art and only Art can find an 
entrance, are very valuable assets to the language in which they choose to write. 
But Marie Corelli cannot be numbered among these. True mysticism is Maeterlink ; 
shoddy pseudo-spiritualism is Corelli. 
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company which includes the once-famous Mrs. Radcliffe, J. F. 
Smith, and Martin Tupper, the idols of the early Victorian era. 

What is one to say to definitions like the following, culled from 
the last of Miss Corelli’s colossal productions ? 


Restaurants: “ These gilded and refined eating-houses were now begin- 
ning to shoot forth their bundles of well-dressed, well-fed folk into 
the many and various conveyances waiting to receive them.” 

A Marron: “ Attired in an over-frilled and over-flounced costume of pale 
grey, which delicate Quakerish colour rather painfully intensified the 
mottled purplish-red of her face.” 

A Woman or Fasuton: ‘‘ With black eyes and a viperish mouth, who 
commanded a certain exclusive “set” by virtue of being the wife of a 
dissolute earl, whose house was used as a common gambling resort.” 

A Girt: “I don’t believe in love . . . love isn’t happiness. . . . It would 
be perfectly idiotic to refuse such a rich man, even if he were 
Methusaleh himself.” 

A Lorp: “ The dissipated, effeminate-looking young man . . . a modern 
degenerate of the worst type . . . abandoned rascal.” 

A Crercyman: “ He looked more like a petty officer of dragoons than a 
minister of the Christian religion—one of those exacting, small 
military martinets accustomed to brow-beating every subordinate 
without reason or justice.” 

A Soutcrror: ‘* Nobody minds what becomes of your soul or your body— 
the only question of importance to any one is what is to be done with 
your money.” 

Newsparers: “The donkey-journalism of the period, which brays down 
everything that is not like itself, mere froth and scum.” 


I repeat that Miss Oorelli’s influence is a baneful one. We 
must not ignore the influence of popular books upon the masses, 
It is from the production of that section of literary workers which 
devotes itself to the delineations of emotion that the orowd derives 
its ideals of morality and its conceptions of beauty, Miss Coreili 
is chief of this school, Should thease demonstrations be absurd they 
exert a most disturbing and corrupting influence upon the views of 
a whole generation, Mr, Chesterton's Defence of the Penny Dread: 
juls is not all paradox, When o magistrate aske his youthful 
prisoner in what course of reading he has been indulging, he 
flatters himself that he is profound, He is thinking of cheap 
weekly (and weakly) stories of adventure; his pre-conceived ideas 
would receive a shock if he were to receive the enthusiastic answer 
“Marie Corelli, your worship.” It is not the literature of the 
gutter, the “ Deadwood Dick” and “ Buffalo Bill” class, which is 
at fault. That is generally as harmless as it is faulty in style and 
construction. It is the popular modern literature of the libraries 
which is responsible for loose morality, irresponsible action. These 
books have their vogue because they are masked under the guise 
of smartness ; the authors should be made to understand the word 
in its true dictionary sense, I noticed not long ago in one of the 
popular magazines a symposium in which actresses, women of the 
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world, and others were asked to quote their favourite character in 
fiction. At the head of the list, an easy winner, loomed Mr, 
Hornung’s “ Raffles”—burglar, cricketer and courtier; but in his 
cleverness and ingenuity unmistakably a thief. This is to me a 
suggestive fact, for (although I do not care to mention names) the 
ladies who took part in this symposium are generally accredited to 
be people of at least average intelligence. Our hypocrisy in this 
department of thought is appalling. Sin is condoned if only it be 
sentimental, vice overlooked if it be only mawkish. I heard last 
year with indignation that a local library had removed Mr. Hardy’s 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles from its shelves on the plea that “its 
effect upon the morals of the young is likely to be injurions,” I 
wrote for the catalogue of this branch, saw a friend of the district 
upon the subject, and came away chuckling to myself because I had 
discovered that five copies each of The Sorrows of Satan, 
Ziska and A Romance of Two Worlds were in constant request, 
especially by impressionable young people. Oh, the blindness, 
the stupidity of our municipalities... .! . 

The school of which Miss Correlli is the emblem is a national 
evil, a peril to the social state. I have reason to be bitter in my 
denunciations; this lady’s works were once a great deal to me; 
they helped to derange my adolescence ; they stink in my nostrils 
now. ‘That is human nature of course; we destroy our old gods, 
burn our ancient idols. Those we have most deeply loved we are 
most indifferent to when satiety has crept between os, But Marie 
Corelli is a false god. What would not every thinking man—and 
he is still a thinker whether he be considered a social saint or 
counted as a sinner—give for writers with the healthy vigour of 
Dickens and Thackeray, for the inoffensiveness of Wilkie Collin’ 
mysteries, for the eagerness of the soolal battles waged by Reade 
and Kingsley! Our grandfathers knew good literature when they 
met it; trae they worshipped upper and Thomas Moore, and 
poured streams of gold into the coffers of their publishers; but 
they would not have been deceived by twaddle like Ziska, or 
have gone into raptures over a writer of Miss Corelli’s calibre. The 
degeneration of the last twenty years gave her a public to her 
hand, 

What Miss Corelli has lacked has been proportion, without which 
there can be no literature. One is not honest by wishing to be so, 
any more than one is wise or prudent, The frenzied diatribes 
against vice in which this writer indulges are more pernicious than 
the vices themselves. What young people—either girl or impres- 
sionable youth—could read Zhe Sorrows of Satan, or Ziska, and 
come through the ordeal as pure as they were before they handled 
the book? There are scenes in these novels which should never 
have been written. I quote a few paragraphs from the interview 
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between Lady Sybil and Tempest upon the occasion of their en- 
gagement, 


“*T ask you, do you think a girl can read the books that are now freely 
published, and that her silly society friends tell her to read—“ because it 
is so dreadfully queer! ”—and yet remain unspoilt and innocent? Books 
that go into the details of the lives of outcasts ?—that explain and analyse 
the secret vices of men ?’—that advocate almost asa sacred duty “ free 
love” and universal polygamy ’—that see no shame in introducing into 
the circles of good wives and pure-minded girls, a heroine who boldly seeks 
out aman, any man, in order that she may have a child by him, without 
the “degradation” of marrying him? I have read all those books, and 
what can you expect of me? Not innocence, surely. I despise men—I 
despise my own sex—I loathe myself for being a woman! You wonder 
at my fanaticism for Mavis Clare—it is only because for a time her books 
give me back my self-respect, and make me see humanity in a nobler 
light—because she restores to me, if only for an hour, a kind of glimmer- 
ing belief in God, so that my mind feels refreshed and cleansed. All the 
same, you must not look upon me as an innocent young girl, Geoffrey, a 
girl such as the great poets idealised and sang of—I am a contaminated 
creature, trained to perfection in the lax morals and prurient literature of 
my day.’” 


“Then take this sensuous scene from a laterchapter. Sybil Elton 
is offering her love to Riménez; she is kneeling abjectly at his 
feet, and says : 


““¢ With every pulse of my being I worship you!’ she murmured pas- 
sionately. ‘My king! my god! the cruel things you say but deepen my 
love for you; you can kill, but you can never change me! For one kiss 
of your lips I would die—for one embrace from you I would give my 
fom...” 

‘«* Have you one to give?’ he asked derisively. ‘Is it not already dis- 
posed of? You should make sure of that first! Stay where you are and 
let me look at you! So!—a woman wearing a husband’s name, holding a 
husband’s honour, clothed in the very garments purchased with a hus- 
band’s money, and newly risen from a husband’s side, steals forth thus in 
the night, seeking to disgrace him and pollute herself with the vulgarest 
unchastity! And this is all that the culture and training of the nine- 
teenth-century civilisation can do for you! Myself, I prefer the barbaric 
fashion of old times, when rough savages fought for tueir women as they 
fought for their cattle, treated them as cattle, and kept them in their 
place, never dreaming of endowing them with such strong virtues as truth 
and honour! If women were pure and true, then the lost happiness of 
the world might return to it, but the majority of them are like you— 
liars—ever pretending to be what they are not. I may do what I choose 
with you, you say? torture you, kill you, brand you with the name of 
outcast in the public sight, and curse you before heaven, if I will only love 
you !—all this is melodramatic speech, and I never cared for melodrama 
at any time. I shall neither kill you, brand you, curse you, nor love you! 
I shall simply—call your husband !’” 


Is insidious stuff of this kind to be praised and read by the 
crowds? Yet these brief extracts illustrate a characteristic tendency 
of Miss Corelli's style to sensuousness and vivid colouring. She is 
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an erotic degenerate of the subtlest type. Had she been domesti- 
cated she might have been as harmless as her foreign contemporaries. 
As it is she stands alone, and the woman who has lost her woman- 
liness is diseased. We may have in her case the body, the methods 
and the talents of a woman, but there are unmistakably demonstated 
also the arrogances and the intense prejudices of a man. Despite 
her photograph, and the sentimental interviews that she has caused 
to be published concerning her home-life, the only term which can 
be honestly applied to Marie Corelli isa “ man-woman.” So soon as 
a woman begins to concern herself passionately and discontentedly 
with problems which are not within the normal sphere of experience 
she loses the most charming asset of her sex. It is only on de- 
generate subjects that hysterical people can make effect. A strong 
healthy man looks for a woman who is above all things else womanly 
and kind. Miss Corelli’s celibacy is a fact of wonderful psychological 
value. 

It is absolutely essential that the reading world, especially the 
impressionable natures of youny people, should be warned of the 
dangers which lurk like some subtle poison within the pages of in- 
sidious novels. Thinking minds should be constantly at work in 
teaching the difference between genuine feeling and simulated 
emotion, I speak as one with some knowledge of literature, and I 
know only too well the limitations which contine the average critic. 
He has not the time to discriminate: and praise is thrown lightly 
from hand to hand, He is almost compelled to write from the 
standpoint of the publishers and that majority which has wrong on 
its side. True, we have a few conscientious reviewers among us, 
who are above this kind of barter in cast-off literary clothing— 
“a story-teller of genius”: “‘ fascinating romance”: “ passion vi- 
brates in every line”: ‘‘ throbbing feeling”: ‘‘ warm insight into 
the complexity of the soul””—oh, how the giant Thackeray would 
have laughed at this snobbery! The average critic makes a speciality 
of these high-sounding phrases: the self-respecting author should 
blush when he reads them: an intelligent being would be afraid 
that he was serving as the butt of a practical joke. 

But the danger to the public lies in the generally depraved taste 
which prevails, the result of twenty or thirty years of this cloying 
sentimentalism. It lies in the carelessness of Libraries’ Committees, 
in the greed for gold which is the feature of our age, and which has 
nearly all writers under its control. I find my plea for this out- 
spoken writing in the conviction that when a man holds strong 
opinions upon any subject he has no right to withhold them, in fact 
he could not if he so desired: well-formed conceptions, mental or 
material, must inevitably force their way into the light of day, The 
suggestive power of literature is incalculable. A writer of the 
calibre which I have tried to pourtray trains up a nation of criminals 
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and weaklings ; a Hugo, a Balzac, a Dickens, a Thackeray, a Goethe, 
one of self-respecting and earnest beings, altruists to the tips of their 
fingers. It is the artist, whether he paint in oils of words or have 
stone as his material, who is responsible for the state of his country 
—though conversely he is less responsible for his own errors in 
judgment, being in his turn the product of artists who have preceded 
him—and the true student of psychology should seek answers to 
the questions, ‘‘ What do you read, eat, drink, and admire? Where 
do you live, and are you healthy?” The phenomena of action would 
then be no longer a mystery. 

Let me repeat, in conclusion, that I do not bring any superficial 
knowledge to bear upon the subject of Miss Corelli’s works. I have 
read them all—some two or three times: as a youth with some 
show of enthusiasm, as a man with shuddering and distaste. I have 
not here regarded the opinions of the majority, but have devoted 
myself to a calm consideration of her position. I declare emphati- 
cally that Miss Marie Corelli is a social menace. I believe that with 
all my soul, and I would rejoice to see her books banned by the 
libraries as insidious and harmful to public morality. 


PERIL, 
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“ Honest Labour wears a lovely face, 


DavucGuters of toil revere yourselves 
And honour your vocations, 
So shall the beauty of your lives 
Add lustre to the nations ; 
For purer manners, higher aims 
And better homes must grow 
Where the worth of work is recognised, 
And the emptiness of show. 


No longer stoop to fashion’s arts 
To gain what all may own, 
The title of a gentle woman, 
The womanliest title known. 
Be truthful, gracious, generous, brave, 
Your purpose to fulfil, 
And the humblest field of labour 
You need not blush to till. 


Such women as Florence Nightingale 
And Margaret Fuller leave 
The landmarks of true dignity 
To which we all should cleave ; 
In times gone by luxurious ease 
Its victories hath won, 
Now a brighter day has dawned— 
For labour is the sun! 


O may its beams enlighten 
The darken’d paths of life, 

And show that human happiness 
Lies not in endless strife 

For larger means, or higher rank, 
Or what is called success, 

But in resolute helpful efforts 
Mankind to aid and bless. 


JANE ANN HeEavisipeés SIMPson. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


It is a great assistance to the reader of a book when the author 
summarises his views at the commencement. This has been done 
by the author of The Nature and Purpose of the Universe! 
in the form of twenty-four theses, which are subsequently 
explained, and expanded at considerable length. The 

of the book is somewhat misleading, for the author does 
not deal with the world as known to modern science; 
but rather treats of human life in the present and more 
especially in the hereafter. Mr. Parsons considers that all the 
spheres in space are connected by planes, and says: “ It cannot be 
proven by us incarnate humans that the so-called dead do not 
survive in some such world or plane; and there is adequate ground 
for assuming that they do so survive. . . . .. As may be 
imagined, the evidence adduced will not stand the strain of 
scientific tests, being mainly a matter of belief; but it must be 
acknowledged that the author displays considerable erudition, and 
has consulted a very large number of works bearing upon his subject. 
His criticisms of the Gospels and the Acts are fair and well- 
founded, and may be read with advantage by all those who look 
upon the New Testament asa work of Divine inspiration. Although 
Mr. Parsons has not converted us to his views, yet we have spent 
some pleasant hours over his book, and have read with interest the 
many fragments of ancient lore with which it abounds. 

During the last quarter of a century two subjects have forced 
themselves upon the attention of thinking men and women, 
namely, race suicide and the great increase in numbers of the 
insane. No doubt both questions have always existed ; but the 
statistics which are now available enable us to form a sounder 
opinion, while at the same time they give rise to the apprehension 
that most civilised races are undergoing a process of deterioration. 
The increased interest shown in these matters is to a large extent 
due to the heavy expenditure which the upkeep of degenerates 
necessitates under our present system of Jaisses faire. No less 
than £13,000,000 is spent annually for this purpose, according to 


1 The Nature and Purpose of the Universe. By J.D. Parsons. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1906. 
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the official returns, and each year shows a considerable increase, far 
beyond that which might be expected from the increase in popula- 
tion. Many theories have been propounded to explain this grave 
fact ; but few have ventured to propose a remedy. Now, however, 
Dr. R. R. Rentoul publishes in complete form! the proposals which 
he has been making for several years; but which have not met 
with that attention from the Press which their importance merits. 
We do not like to face disagreeable problems, and, in Great Britain 
at least, race and sexual questions are kept in the background to 
such an extent that most persons of average education are 
entirely ignorant of them. Dr. Rentoul’s book is practically a 
second and enlarged edition of an essay published three years ago, 
in which a method of treating certain mental and physical 
degenerates was advocated. The author was struck by the fact 
that under our present system mental degenerates are encouraged 
to produce offspring that are in their turn degenerate and are also 
carefully nurtured and protected at the cost of the sane and 
laborious members of the community. It has been suggested that 
medical certificates of freedom from hereditary taint should be 
made a necessary condition of marriage; but it is clear that this 
would only increase the number of illegitimate births, and although 
a high caste might thus be created it would be at the expense of 
those who might not be able to procure such a certificate. Dr. 
Rentoul’s remedy is an absolute one; he proposes that all those 
who would undoubtedly produce degenerate offspring, if allowed to 
do so should be subjected to a simple and safe operation, which 
would prevent them from bringing into the world beings even 
more unhappy and degenerate than themselves. There can be 
little doubt that if such a method were adopted we could in one or 
two generations free ourselves from the ever-increasing taint of 
insanity and other hereditary diseases ; but it would be necessary 
also to shut the door to the scum of other nations which now 
‘threatens to overwhelm us. For full details of the proposals we 
‘must refer those interested in the subject to Dr. Rentoul’s book, 
and we trust the matter will meet with the public attention which 
it deserves. It is significant of the public attitude towards this 
important matter that eleven publishers refused to publish the 
book, and we must congratulate the Walter Scott Publishing Co., 
Ltd., on having had the courage to undertake the task. 


1 Race Culture ; or, Race Suicide? By R.R. Rentoul, M.D. London: The Walter 
Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. 1906. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


A NEW volume by Dr. J. G. Frazer will be received with the warmest 
interest by every one who is acquainted with Zhe Golden Bough, 
one of the most important works of the Anthropological School. 
The volume recently issued, Adonis Attis Osiris,’ is not only on the 
same lines as the earlier work, but the material it contains is in- 
tended to form part of the third edition of The Golden Bough which 
Dr. Frazer has in preparation. Though some of the theories with 
regard to Oriental religions which are associated with the name of 
Dr. Frazer reappear in this volume, the chief interest lies in the 
principal object of the work, which is to connect the myths of Adonis, 
Attis and Osiris with the phenomena of vegetation ; whether, as it 
was at one time held, all myths are nature-myths is true or 
not, Dr, Frazer makes it clear to our satisfaction that the myths 
under consideration certainly were. The various rites associated 
with these myths cannot be satisfactorily explained on any other 
hypothesis. Some authorities hold that the death and resurrection 
of Osiris represent the setting and the rising sun, but we hold 
Dr. Frazer’s theory to be the more probable one by far. It is true, 
as he says: “ The spectacle of the great changes which annually pass 
over the face of the earth has powerfully impressed the minds of 
men in all ages, and stirred them to meditate on the causes of 
transformations so vast and so wonderful.” And this yearly trans- 
formation must have seemed not only impressive but mysterious to 
untaught men. It is not to be wondered at if they imagined that 
the life of vegetation depended upon a source of life beyond which 
they identified as a god and named accordingly, and the decline 
and revival of life on earth they believed to be the consequence of 
the actual death or decline and revival or resurrection of the god 
himself, In early times they not only lamented the one and 
rejoiced over the other, but, as Dr, Frazer points out, instituted 
magical rites to reinforce the reviving strength or to hasten the 
resuscitation of the deity. ‘‘ Under the names of Osiris, Tammuz, 
Adonis and Attis, the peoples of Egypt and Western Asia repre- 
sented the yearly decay and revival of life, especially of vegetable 
life, which they personified as a god who actually died and rose 
from the dead. In name and detail the rites varied from place to 
place ; in substance they were the same. The supposed death and 
resurrection of this Oriental deity, a god of many names but of 
essentially one nature, is the subject of the present inquiry.” 
With what abundance of learning, with what wealth of illustration 


1 Adonis Attis Osiris. Studies in the History of Oriental eae. By J. G 
Frazer, D.O.L., LL.D,, Litt.D. London and New York : Macmil 
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and charm of style this inquiry is carried on, readers of Dr. Frazer's 
previous works need scarcely be told ; though in the matter of style 
and picturesque treatment this is really an advance, which is in some 
measure due to the fact that the author has paid, as he confesses, 
more attention than formerly to the natural features of the countries 
in which the myths arose and the rites were practised. There is 
one point which we are disposed to be a little sceptical about, which 
is not necessary to the main thesis, and that is Dr. Frazer’s doctrine 
of the ancient custom of the burning of a king or a member of a 
royal family. It seems to us possible that Dr. Frazer may have 
taken what may be merely an incident in a mystery-play or a 
legend arising from the distortion of some natural accident or 
calamity as an actual and purposeful voluntary act. This comes 
out in the legend of the voluntary sacrifice of Sardanapalus on a 
funeral pyre. The true story, as Dr. Frazer himself tells us, from 
which the legend sprang, is very different—the victim was not 
Sardanapalus but his brother Shamashshumukin, who preferred to 
die in a palace in flames rather than to fall into the hands of his 
offended brother. The legend that Croesus was burned by Cyrus, 
has still less foundation, as he was not burned and the act as far as 
it went was not voluntary. So the legend lends no support to 
Dr. Frazer’s theory. Nor is auything gained by referring to 
“ Semiramis herself, the legendary queen of Syria, who is said to 
have burnt herself on a pyre out of grief at the death of a favourite 
horse.” Even if it were history and not legend the motive would 
take it out of the category of representative sacrifices. Dr. Frazer 
admits the weakness of the evidence in the case of Adonis for his 
theory. On page 125, where his conclusion is stated, we find that 
certain traditions and monuments seem to preserve traces of the 
practice, that the custom was apparently mitigated, the evidence is 
ambiguous, fragmentary, uncertain, “and the conclusions built upon 
it inevitably partake of the weakness of the foundation.” Surely 
no conclusions ought to be built upon evidence of such a character. 
Whether Dr. Frazer is right or not on this particular point, there 
can be no question about the masterly character of the book, which 
is so full of interest and written in so fascinating a style that 
whether a reader is of the author's school or not he will find in 
the reading of it an unusual source of pleasure. 

A small and mildly interesting volume, Great Moral Teachers, 
conssts of a series of lectures delivered by Edward Russell Bernard, 
in his capacity as Chancellor of the Cathedral of Salisbury. Under 
the circumstances the lectures are perhaps as good as we can expect. 
One could scarcely expect that a chancellor of a cathedral, in falfil- 
ment of a statutory obligation, would have anything illaminating to 


1 Great Moral Teachers. Hight Lectures delivered at Salisbury Cathedral, By 
Edward Russell Bernard, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan. 1906. 
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say of Confucius, Gotama, Socrates, and Epictetus. The point of 
view is that which arises from a comparison of the teaching of these 
great moralists with that of Jesus Christ. Epictetus receives the 
greatest amount of attention, five out of the eight lectures being 
devoted to him. Mr. Russell has some appreciation of his subject, 
but to do it full justice he needs more detachment than is displayed 
in this volume. 

Interest in The Apocalypse of St. John,’ commonly called the Book 
of Revelation, has greatly declined in recent years, less interest is 
taken in prophetic literature since the influences of historical study 
have upset so many visionary religious beliefs, and realities have 
taken the place formerly occupied by dreams. Nevertheless the 
Apocalypse has exercised so important an influence on Christian 
doctrine and thinking that its study ought not to be neglected by 
competent theologians, though perhaps the less untrained minds 
have to do with it the better. Dr. Swete’s edition of the Greek 
text with introduction and notes should therefore be, and no doubt 
will be, heartily welcomed by New Testament scholars, to whom we 
cordially recommend it. As this is not a theological journal, we 
may be excused for not entering into controversial questions relating 
yo the authorship and date of this remarkable work. Dr. Swete 
differs from Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort in adhering to the view 
that the book was composed in the last years of Domitian, and not 
earlier. As to the authorship, Dr. Swete keeps an open mind, but 
inclines to the traditional view which ascribes the Apocalypse to the 
Apostle of that name. The introduction contains a mass of valuable 
information on matters more or less closely related to the book and 
its historical setting which is indispensable for an intelligent study, 
and the reader is assisted by maps of Asia Minor in the time of 
Domitian, a plate representing coins of Apocalyptical cities, a view of 
Patmos, &c. The Greek text is clearly and admirably printed, and 
the notes are exhaustive. It is a fine book altogether. 

There are a large number of people who respect orthodox Chris- 
tianity, but who cannot satisfy themselves with rationalism cr 
agnosticism and have a desire for a reasonable expression of religion; 
to such we can fairly recommend Christianity and Tradition,? by 
Mr. P. G. Blyth. The book covers a very large field, and deals 
intelligently and freely with subjects usually associated with religion, 
such as authority and individualism, the nature of belief, Jesus and 
his authority, Christian conduct and religious observances, and the 
burning question of religious education. The book 1s not written 
either from what is called the critical or the anthropological point 
of view, but from the practical one, and is eminently reasonable. 


1 The Apocalypse of &t. John. The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Indices. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. London and New York: Macmillan. 

2 Christianity and Tradition. By P. G. Blyth, M.A. London: Watts & Oo. 
1906. 
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The author is “almost a Christian,” or perhaps he might claim to 
be a better one than many who go by the name. 

Mr, F. J. Gould is indefatigable in his endeavours to promote 
rational education and to assist school teachers ; his latest effort in 
this direction is an admirable one.! It is a selection of stories 
from Plutarch’s /ives, written, with explanations, for the use of 
children, or, as we should be inclined to say, for the use of teachers, 
who must often feel the lack of books of the kind. Six illustrations 
by Mr. Walter Crane enhance the attractiveness of the book, which 
would make an excellent present for a boy or girl, 

A book, also suitable for a present or for a Bible-class, is The 
Romance of Precious Bibles,? hy Rev. Sidney N. Sedgwick. This 
consists of eight stories of adventure more or less historical, in which 
some famous copy of the Bible, MS. or printed, is concerned. The 
stories are prettily told and interesting in themselves, besides con- 
veying useful information on out-of-the-way subjects. We can 
recommend this book either for schools or families. 

Mr. Charles Witchell has won a deservedly high reputation as a 
naturalist by his books on birds, and a combination of his knowledge 
as a naturalist with his social sympathies has, no doubt, led to the 
production of this work on The Cultivation of Man.* Mr. Witchell 
refers briefly to the forces which in the past have led to the improve- 
ment of the race, and though these have apparently worked at 
haphazard, the law of the survival of the fittest has infinitely 
improved the type in some respects, but Mr. Witchell pleads for the 
introduction of a more scientific method, analogous to artificial 
selection, by the regulation of marriage, or, as he epigrammatically 
expresses it, the “selection of parents.” The first effect of this 
would be of ‘a physical character, but it would inevitably be attended 
by intellectual and moral advance. Mr. Witchell’s ideal is a high 
one, and extends far beyond mere material improvement, both 
individually and socially. Mr. Witchell feels very strongly, as we 
all ought to do, the misery of present social conditions. Mr. Witchell 
is a combination of the rationalist and poet, an apostle and a scientist 
in one. He yearns to see man choosing a better road to happiness 
which may lead to more success than he has hitherto found. We 
wish him success in his praiseworthy mission. 

1 The Children’s Plutarch. (Plutarch’s Lives told in Simple Language.) By F. J. 


Gould. London: Watts & Co. 1906. 

2 The Romance of Precious Bibles. By the Rev. Sidney N. Sedgwick. London: 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 1906. 

8 The Cultivation of Man, according to the Teachings of C Sense, By Charles 





A. Witchell. London: Watts & Co. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


To the present generation the name of the late Dr. Thomas W. 
Evans, the surgeon-dentist to Napoleon III. and his Court, is pro- 
bably quite unknown, and yet, owing to his services to the wounded 
and imprisoned French soldiers during the Franco-German war, his 
name was a household one throughout’ Europe and the United 
States. His Memoirs: Recollections of the Second French Empire} 
have been edited by his colleague in the ambulance work, Dr. 
Edward A. Crane, or rather they have been rewritten, since, as his 
editor remarks, Dr. Evans had little pretensions to literary ability. 
Wherever possible, however, Dr. Evans has been left to tell his 
story in his own language ; and although this involves a good deal of 
repetition and diffuseness, yet it is not to be regretted. As Dr. 
Crane truly says, “ Dr. Evans's long and close attachment to Napoleon 
III. and his family, the confidential relations he maintained with 
other sovereigns and princely houses and his large and intimate 
acquaintance among the men and women who, from 1848 to 1870, 
were the governing powers in Europe, afforded him unusual oppor- 
tunities of observing the evolution of political ideas and institutions 
in France, and the conditions and causes that immediately preceded 
and determined the fall of the Second French Empire, as seen from 
within, and supplied him also with facts and very valuable informa- 
tion concerning the same subjects as seen, or gathered in, from 
without. No man, moreover, was better acquainted than ‘he with 
what may be termed the moral atmosphere of the several Courts to 
which for so many years he was professionally attached.” A citizen 
of the United States, and a democrat, yet Dr. Evans was heart and 
soul an imperialist. Attached by ties of the most intimate nature 
to the Imperial family, he devoted himself to its fortunes and, when 
these collapsed, became its champion and advocate. In weighing his 
vindication, therefore, of Napoleon’s character and that of his con- 
sort, allowance must be made for this natural bias. The Emperor 
was doubtless deceived by his military advisers as to the condition 
of the army, and he may have been pushed into the war, as 
Dr. Evans says, by the nation, or rather the noisy section—the 
Parisian mob——but a more careful administrator must, if he had 
taken the trouble, have ascertained the state of the army, and a 
stronger ruler who thonght less of his dynasty would have resisted 
mob-pressure, At the same time it is clear that if the people had 
remained loyal to the Crown after the catastrophe of Sedan, France 
would have obtaived far better terms and would have preserved the 


1 The Memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. Evans. Recollections of the Second French 
Empire. Edited by Edward A. Crane, M.D. Illustrated. Two vols. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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integrity of her territory. The Republican Government, Favre, 
Thiers and the traitor General Trochu—for traitor he undoubtedly 
was—simply played into the hands of the astute and unscrupulous 
Bismarck. Dr, Evans's vindication of the Empress is perhaps more 
convincing. Up to the war she had taken no part in foreign affairs ; 
but when, as Regent, the whole responsibility of the peace negotia- 
tions was thrown upon her, she responded nobly. Had she agreed 
to Bismarck’s terms she might have gained the Crown for the 
Prince Imperial. Dr, Evans was quite right when he wrote of her, 
“You have happily lived to see that your heroism, your self-sacrifice, 
your sorrows, have secured to you the admiration and the sympathy 
of the world—the world that will soon forget your enemies and all 
their works, and remember you for centuries as one of the most 
beautiful and sympathetic figures that have sat upon a throne, as 
one whose story is the sum of all the romance and tragedy of a 
woman’s life.”” The story of the Empress’s flight from Paris, under 
the conduct of Dr, Evans, is here told in detail for the first time. 
For ourselves, we have read these two volumes from cover to cover 
with absorbing interest. 

In her brilliant and scholarly survey of Zhe Family! Mrs. Helen 
Bosanquet disarms criticism by observing that it has been impos- 
sible for her with very limited resources of knowledge and 
experience to do more than suggest in its modest outlines what 
the history of the family has been in the past. It is, she remarks, 
a greet work waiting for a great scholar. The present volume has 
just missed being a great work because Mrs. Bosanquet has neg- 
lected the true methods of scientific treatment. This is the more 
to be regretted since in this country little has been written on the 
subject, and the well-known treatises of French and German 
writers are largely inaccessible to English students. In her 
desire to counteract certain collectivist tendencies— State and 
municipal interference and control—she has allowed her bias to 
warp her judgment. She has in our opinion misrepresented the 
ideal family as the normal. Of this ideal family she has much to 
tell us of its economic and spiritual functions that is instructive 
and stimulating, and if this were a true picture of the normal 
family we should have no fear for the future of the State. But 
we cannot be blind to the fact of the decay of family life in the 
best sense which went to the making of good citizenship. If 
under altered social and economic conditions the family has failed 
to perform its functions, other agencies must be invoked, Many 
functions are now performed by collectivist effort which were once 
performed—and inefficiently performed if performed at all—by 
the individual housebolder ; but no one would dream of going back 


1 The Family. By Helen Bosanquet. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1906. 
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to the good old days when each paterfamilias was left, for instance, 
to pave, sweep and water the little piece of roadway in front 
of his house. The housewife who is tumbling over her untidy 
children in her daily household duties and keeps her temper with- 
all, is no doubt a pretty picture in maternal affection, but the 
family would certainly gain both spiritually and economically if 
the children were being properly trained during those hours when 
the mother is otherwise occupied. It must be patent to all that 
with advancing civilisation the family is unable to satisfy the 
increasing demands of its members, At the same time we do not 
underrate its vast importance in the social structure. It remains 
a unit and may still remain a unit, although in some aspects of 
diminishing importance. In her treatment of the ancient family, 
with which half the work is concerned, Mrs. Bosanquet gives us 
the results of the latest research in this most interesting study of 
humanity. She rejects the theory of “ group-marriage” upon what 
appears to us to be insufficient grounds, and she argues with much 
ingenuity against the hypothesis of the matriarchal family, omit- 
ting by the way any reference to McClennan, and accepts the 
theory of the patriarchal family as succeeding to chaos as the last 
word. Discussion of the family in relation to industry, property 
and the State is followed by an historical account of the family and 
the State in England, and of the rise of the younger brothers and 
its influence on democracy. Then we have the basis of the modern 
family explained, together with its economic function and psychology, 
followed by descriptions of its constituent parts. Mrs. Bosanquet 
is fully alive to the desirability, nay the necessity of encouraging 
the woman to find outlets for her energies outside the home, but, 
somewhat inconsistently, would restrain her from any official parti- 
cipation in public affairs. Within the home the husband influences 
the wife and outside the husband is influenced by the wife. 
Therefore she argues woman should not exercise the franchise, since 
she is represented by her husband, to whom the State looks as the 
representative of the family. But since the State recognises the 
claims of the bachelor lodger, this argument breaks down, and it is 
further open to the answer that the best method of inducing woman 
to take an interest in municipal and national affairs is to give her 
the franchise. In spite of our disagreement with many of Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s views, it must not be assumed that we have anything 
but admiration for this work as a whole. Whether a woman's 
intellect is never of the highest order, says Mrs. Bosanquet, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to maintain that it may not with 
proper education be as fully developed as that of the average man. 
Even admitting the first proposition, we have no hesitation in 
saying that in Mrs. Bosanquet’s case it is of a very high order 
indeed, which will stand comparison with that of most male writers. 
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The Wheel of Wealth, being a Reconstruction of the Science and 
Art of Political Economy on the Lines of Modern Evolution, by 
Mr. John Beattie Crozier, forms the fourth volume of this writer's 
History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern Evolution. 
At the same time it forms a complete work iu itself. To recon- 
struct the Science of Political Economy is an ambitious task and 
one which should tax to the uttermost the skill of the greatest 
living expert in the “dreary science,” as it has been called. Mr. 
Crozier, however, is no believer in the expert. He evidently thinks 
that the outsider sees most of the game, and accordingly he 
devotes his opening chapter to the “ dangers of specialism,” From 
the time of Comte, Guizot, Carlyle and Emerson, down to that of 
Buckle, Renan and Taine,” he writes, ‘‘the general thinker has 
been gradually falling into disrepute in literary and academic 
circles, until with the deaths of Lecky, Sir Leslie Stepben and 
Herbert Spencer, we may say that, except perhaps ia the French 
Academy, he has become practically extinct.” No doubt this is 
largely true. No doubt the general thinker of the type mentioned 
is ‘‘ being elbowed out by the novelists, the magazine writers, the 
preachers and the Press on the one hand, and by the academicals 
and ‘specialists’ on the other.” But we must remind Mr. 
Crozier that much of the work of the great philosopbers is 
being done by great publicists like Frederic Harrison, James 
Bryce, Sir Frederick Pollock, and eminent journalists, of whom 
the late William Arnold was a conspicuous instance. Im- 
mense though the contributions to the progress of thought of the 
great philosophers have been they were not infallible. Even a 
philosopher is not omniscient, and instances are not wanting in 
which their theories have been a hindrance rather than a help to 
the advance of civilisation. Mr. Crozier draws too strongly upon 
our belief in his infallibility when he asserts of the academical 
economists that after they have had the science in their hands for 
a century or more, “literally not one of their fundamental pro- 
positions or deductions is true, and that most of their practical 
conclusions are false.” Mr. Crozier is a Free Trader, but—he is a 
stricter Protectionist than even “ the hardiest and most thorough- 
going Protectionist.’ His argument is shortly this. Until the 
millenium of Free Trade arrives each nation must act as if no other 
nation existed, and must at all costs protect all its instruments of 
production—lands, mines, natural products, special manufacturing 
capabilities, facilities for transport or what not. The world-wide 
empires of the past and of the present have conferred upon their 
subject nations complementary rather than competitive ideas, 
Where they have attempted to impose for instance their com- 


1 The Wheel of Wealth. Being a Reconstruction of the Science and Art of Political 
Economy on the Lines of Modern Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier. London, 
New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Oo. 1906. bit 
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petitive religious ideas they have failed, and since economic ideas 
are analogous to religious ideas, they have failed where they 
attempted to impose the former. Just as the maintenance of 
their religious ideas are essential to the preservation of each 
nation’s peculiar nationality and civilisation, so is the protection 
of its own peculiar economic conditions and the nation which 
concedes the ‘open door’ invites its own economic destruction. 
We need scarcely say that this argument is advanced with all Mr. 
Crozier’s dialectical skill, but he appears to us to commit the fault 
of which he accuses the economists, that of omitting the factors 
which tell against his argument. No nation, for instance, can con- 
duct its affairs as if it alone existed upon the face of the globe or 
shut itself up in a water-sealed compartment. Moreover, the 
whole tendency of the world is in the direction of cosmopoliticism. 
The interchange of ideas is the characteristic of the modern world 
of the West and has even invaded the Far East. The dormant 
instruments of production, which Mr. Crozier wants to see protected 
could be brought into use much more effectively by alterations in 
our municipal laws than by a system of Protection, however skil- 
fully elaborated. It is not more Protection we want, but readier 
access. Mr. Crozier’s argument is specious, but it has been refuted 
over and over again, not merely by the academical economists but 
by the practical economists, the captains of industry. We have 
never met a Protectionist yet, even of the most patriotic type, who 
did not, when it suited his pocket, buy in the cheapest market, 
quite regardless of the fact that his purchase was “made in 
Germany” or elsewhere. On other subjects Mr. Crozier appears 
to us to stand on surer ground. In his chapter on interest he 
shows the monopoly which the capitalist and money-lender possess, 
and the fallacy of the so-called freedom of contract, and indicates 
his approval of State supplying the capital for industrial operations. 
Whatever view may be taken on these and other controversial 
topics treated by Mr. Crozier, this work cannot be overlooked by 
the economist or politician. It contains the most original defence 
of Protection we have seen, and, apart from this subject, will be 
read by all classes for its wide survey of human affairs, its pro- 
found thought and philosophic treatment. 

Professor Shield Nicholson is one of the ‘academical econo- 
mists” of whom Mr. Crozier has so poor an opinion. Nevertheless, 
this eminent writer’s latest work, The Relations of Rents, Wages and 
Profits in Agriculture, and their Bearing on Rural Depopulation,: will 
be warmly welcomed by those interested in the Land Tenure Bill of 
the Government, and in the question of the hour—rural depopula- 
tion. In his wide survey of rents from the date of the Conquest, 


1 The Relations of Rent, Wages, and Profits in Agriculture, and their Bearing on Rura 
tion. By J.8. Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
Ltd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1906, 
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Professor Nicholson disagrees with Thorold Rogers, and considers 
that, on the whole, the tenant-farmer has had nothing to complain 
of at the hands of the landowner. He also points out how beneficial 
to agriculture and the nation were the various great Enclosure Acts. 
This cannot be disputed, but on the other hand neither can the in- 
justice to the commoners be overlooked. In the matter of land- 
grabbing, for it was nothing else, the landowners of medieval and 
modern times cannot be acquitted of the most unblushing rapacity, 
Upon the condition of the labourer during the same period, the 
Professor writes with sympathy tempered with knowledge. Abso- 
lutely there has, with some few exceptions, been no rural depopula- 
tion. He is not in favour of the “ Back to the Land” cry, but he 
advocates a return to the medizval system of the “land and stock 
lease,” resembling somewhat the Continental metayer system, and 
the American share system. 

Mr. John Ashton’s The Dawn of the XIXth Century in England : 
a Social Sketch of the Times} has now reached a fifth edition, which 
is evidence at any rate of the popularity of the subject. We cannot, 
however, say that we are much impressed with Mr. Ashton’s method 
of treatment, neither do we agree with the expressions of Mr. 
Ashton’s own opinions where he compares modern women with the 
ladies of the Georgian period, to the disadvantage of the former. 
Such a book could not fail to be interesting, but we cannot help 
feeling that it might have been made one of the most fascinating 
literary productions of the day. 

No apology is required, and indeed none is offered, for the 
appearance of Canada To-Day,? by Mr. J. A. Hobson, which is a 
record of this eminent economist of his impressions of Canadian 
politics gathered during his recent tour through the great Dominion. 
If Mr. Hobson is correct, Canada will become in the near future a 
kingdom within the Empire if we so will, but outside if we persist 
in holding her in leading-strings, and without any voice in foreign 
affairs. Although many Canadian business men and politicians 
favour political and economic schemes for the unification of the 
Empire, Mr. Hobson is confident that they would reject any scheme 
which curtailed their present independence, or increased Canada’s 
responsibilities, The most striking note in Canadian politics is the 
powerful and growing spirit of Canadian nationality. The weakness 
of Canada and the danger to her democracy is the power of her 
great corporations like the Canadian Pacific Railway. Both Cana- 
dians and Britishers will do well to take Mr. Hobson’s criticisms 


to heart. 
The object of Mr. W. Frank Hatheway in Canadian 


1 The Dawn of the X1Xth Century in England. A Social Sketch of the Times. By 
John Ashton. With 114 Illustrations. Drawn by the Author from Contemporary 
Engravings. Fifth Edition, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1906. 

2 Canada To-Day. By J. A. Hobson,M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1906. 
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Nationality : The Cry of Labour, and other Essays,’ is to sound the 
dominant note in Canadian nationality, to rouse a national 
patriotism founded on religious love and trust in the Creator, and 
an appreciation of natural surroundings and a reverence for 
citizenship. In a number of beautiful essays Mr. Hatheway seeks 
to prove that Canada possesses as many beauty spots as the old 
world. So far as natural beauty is concerned we agree, but surely 
the chief charm of travel in the old world is the association with 
the past which are connected with its famous places. Under the title 
of the Cry of Labour Mr. Hatheway discusses the position of the 
labourer and the unequal distribution of wealth. Is, asks 
Mr. Hatheway, # clean, healthy, good social life to arise, or are we 
to experience a battle or Armageddon, a second French reign 
of Terror? He is quite alive to the danger to democracy pointed 
out by Mr. Hobson, and which is not peculiar to Canada. 

Those interested in local government will do well to consult the 
Annual Report of the Hertfordshire County Council for the year 
1905,2 by Mr. Francis E. Freemantle, County Medical Officer 
of Health. 

We have received the following official publications, viz. : 
Statistik des Unterrichtswesens der Haupstadt Budapest fir die Jahre 
1895-96—1899-1900, Part XXXIV? and Die Storblickkeit der 
Haupt-und Residenzstadt Budapest in den Jahren 1901-1905 und 
veren Ursachen, Part XXXVI.,* by Dr. Joseph v. Korésy, director 
of the Municipal Statistical Bureau; Statistiches Jahrbuch der 
Haupt-und Residenzstadt Budapest, VII. Jahrgang 1904,° edited 
by Professor Dr. Gustave Thirring, vice-director of the Municipal 
Statistical Burean; Statistica Giudiziaria Penale per L’ Anno 
1902°; Handbook of the Law relating to State Education and State 
School Teachers, 1905,’ issued by the Education Department, 
Victoria, Australia; Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for 
the year 1904—5,° presented to both Houses of Parliament of 

1 Canadian Nationality. The Cry of Labour and other Essays. By W. Frank 
Hatheway, St. John, N.B., Canada. Toronto: Willlam Briggs. 1906. 

2 Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health for Hertfordshire for the Year 1905. 
By Francis E. Freemantle, M.A., M.B., M.Ch. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P., F,R.C.S. Hert- 
ford : County Council. 

3 Statistik des Unterrichtswesens der Hauptstadt Budapest fiir die Jahre 1895-96— 
1899-1900. Von Dr. Josef v. KOrdésy. Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihibricht. 1906. 

* Die Stirblichkeit der Haupt-wnd Residenzstadt Budapest in den Jahren 1901-1905 und 


veren Ursachen. Von Dr. Joseph v. K6érésy. Berlin : Puttkamwmer & Mihlbrecht. 
1906. 

5 Statistiches Jahrbuch der Haupt-und Residenzstadt Budapest, VII, Jahrgang 1904. 
Redigirt von Prof. Dr. Gustave Thirring. Budapest: Communal-Statistisches 
Bureau, Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 1906. 

6 Statistica Giudiziaria Penale por L’Anno 1902. Rome: Tipograph di G. Bertero. 
1905. 

7 Handbook of the Law relating to State Education and State School Teachers, 1906. 
Melbourne: Robert 8. Brain. 

8 Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the Year 1904-5. Melbourne: 
Robert 8. Brain. 
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Victoria ; Boletin de Instruccion Publica,» Nos. 7 and 9 of Vol. V., 
and No, 1 of Vol. VI. No. 9 contains photos of some superb 
ecclesiastical decorative architecture. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The fifth and concluding volume of 4 History of Modern England,? 
by Mr. Herbert Paul, opens with Lord Salisbury’s first invitation to 
form a Ministry, and ends with the defeat of Lord Rosebery’s Ad- 
ministration in 1895. It is not at all clear to us why Mr. Paul has 
not carried his history down to 1905, that annus mirabilis in the 
fortunes of the Progressive Liberalism, The disasters of that party 
at the General Election of 1895 is attributed by him to most of the 
items in the Newcastle programme,—Church Disestablishment in 
Wales and Scotland, Mr, Gladstone’s suggestion that Egypt should 
be evacuated, and the proposals for Local Veto. The elector ‘ was 
thinking of his business and his beer. He did not want the Irish 
to interfere with the one or the teetotalers with the other.” Mr. 
Paul is to be congratulated on having brought his work to a close. 
As literature it may hope to live, but as history—using that term 
in its wider connotation—it must, in course of time, be superseded 
when the memoirs of certain statesmen still amongst us come to be 
written, and the inner springs of action, now hidden from our gaze 
and his, are revealed. The author, whose political views are no 
secret, has been at commendable pains to do justice to friends and 
foes alike. 

Mr. Denton J. Snider, in Zhe American Ten Years’ War (1855— 
1865),* divides his subject into three parts: (I.) (1855-6) when, 
withont open proclamation of war, 5,000 men from Missouri marched 
into the neighbouring State of Kansas; (II.) The chasm between 
North and South widening and deepening after its apparent closing- 
up through the election of Buchanan (1858-61) ; (III.) The Great 
War in its final stage still working out the problem as to whether 
this Union is to continue to be the parent of both slave States and 
free States, or of free States only. Mr. Snider treats this Titanic 
conflict from a purely transcendental standpoint : no blare of trum- 

1 Boletin de Instruccion Publica Organo de la Secretaria del Ramo. Vol. V., Ham. a 
and 9; Vol. VI.,Num. 1. Mexico: Tipografia Economica. 1906. 4 
ian A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. Vol. V. London: Mecniiian 


8 The American Ten Years’ War (1855-1865). By Denton J. Snider. ‘St. Louis 
Sigma Publishing Co. 
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pets, no beating of drums, clash of arms, or sanguinary battle-scenes 
does he evoke in his pages. 

In Red Rubber) Mr. E. D. Morel, who is the author of numerous 
books on Africa, formulates a scathing indictment against the abom- 
inations, in some cases unspeakable, of the rubber and ivory trade 
as pursued by the Belgians on the banks of the Congo, for the 
private profit of King Leopold II. and some of his associates. At 
first, as Sir Harry H. Johnson shows in his Jntroduction, the Baptist 
missionaries of England and America ranged themselves on the side 
of the Congo Free State, of which, at the present time, they are its 
most bitter opponents. By a new law, any missionary reportiug an 
outrage committed by a white man is liable to be tried for defama- 
tion and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. Now, although a 
year has elapsed since the publication of the Commissiovers’ Report, 
King Leopold (whose “ conscience seems obdurated against evidence, 
against shame, against the terror of an immortality of bad renown ”) 
has not swept away the system of thinly-disguised slavery condemned 
in that document, but continues to divert the Crown-lands by, in 
fact, all natural resources to his own selfish ends. Mr. Morel has 
undoubtedly a strong case, but he weakens it somewhat by an ex- 
hibition of sectarian animosity. To remedy the evils which he and 
all right-minded men deplore, he urges the establishment of British 
Consular jurisdiction on the Congo, and that an International Con- 
ference, te be held at Berlin or the Hague, should be summoned, 
and the Congo State remodelled by its original creators, Unless 
drastic reforms are carried out soon, there is danger of the negroes 
uniting against the white race. The book contains two maps showing 
(1) the proportionate area covered by the Congo River and its af- 
fluents, (2) the revenue divisions of the Congo Free State. 

The joint punitive action of England, Germany, and Italy against 
Venezuela, provoked from Dr. Drago, Argentine Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, a Note, addressed in December 1902, to the Argentine 
Minister in Washington, of protest against armed intervention on 
behalf of contracts between a nation and individuals. The United 
States received it coldly, for such a method of debt-collecting is not 
opposed to the Monroe doctrine, provided that no annexation of 
South American territory be contemplated. In view of the forth- 
coming Pan-American Congress at Rio de Janeiro, Dr. Drago has 
amplified his protest with considerable ability in Cobro coercitivo de 
deudas publicas.* 


1 Red Rubber. The Story of the Rubber Slave Trade flourishing on the Congo in 
the Year of Grace 1906. By E. D. Morel. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 

2 Cobro coercitivo de deudas piblicas. Por Dr. Luis M. Drago. Buenos Aires: 
Coni Hermanos. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


In Man's Blood-Guilt,| Mr. Robert Ballard has endeavoured to 
prove, by a system of psychology peculiarly his own, two highly 
disputable propositions which he regards as mutually dependent, 
viz. (1) the unlawfulness of a flesh diet; (2) the supremacy of 
woman. In respect of the former, to quote his own words, 
‘* Assuming that all mammals are human soul-holders in various 
stages of development or degradation, their blood may justly be 
viewed as the blood of man, and the fiat, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ becomes deeply significant.” 
Human war is one of the retributions meted out to the “ murderer 
of mammals. . .. By woman’s secessiou from the ranks of flesh- 
eaters, she will strike the death-knell of the butcher's loathsome 
trade. Subject though she may still be to the supremacy of man, 
the influence of woman will surely turn the scale.” 

Un Mirage? by M. Jean de Ja Bréte, is a French version of 
Enoch Arden. In Tennyson’s poem Enoch quietly disappears ; 
in the variant before us, he becomes, under an assumed name, the 
honoured guest in Philip’s house, and falls in love with the latter’s 
sister-in-law whilst engaged in arguing her out of certain pan- 
theistic views into something like orthodox Catholicism. It is 
hardly an attractive story, and, as a lay-missioner, Enoch bores us 
with his melancholy countenance and controversial platitudes. 

Schoolboys, no less than their parents, will appreciate the 
delightful humour of Cox's Cough-Drops,® by Mr. R. S. Warren 
Bell. Given two boys, the one an aristocrat and the other a 
plebeian, yet both resembling each other so closely that the only 
distinguishing feature is a wart on the hand of the heir to old 
Cox’s millions, we have all the materials for a sequence of diverting 
situations, and the author has not failed to make the best use of 
them. Young Cox might be described as an unlicked cub who 
bullies Lord Yarningale into personating him whenever, by so 
doing, the former may evade a punishment or obtain a pleasure. 
The book, which is illustrated by Mr. J. R. Skelton, is well suited 
for a Christmas present. 

Mr. George Manville Fenn has written many readable novels, 
but, judging from The Traitors’ Gait and other Stories* his talent 
does not lie in the direction of short tales, As a cavalier story 
The Traitors’ Gait is unconvincing, and of the remaining ten 


1 Mam’s Blood-Guilt. By Robert Ballard, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner 
and Oo. 
2 Un Mirage. Par Jean dela Bréte, Paris: Librairie Plon. 
3 Oow’s Cough-Drops. By R. 8. Warren Bell. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Me: The Traitors’ Gait and other Stories. By George Manville Fenn. London: Digby, 
ng & Co. ’ 
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Between Two Patients is the only one to which we feel justified in 
according even moderate praise. 

The Vicar of Dale End, by Mrs, de Courcy Laffan, is the story 
of a scholarly north country parson, idolised by his flock, who, to 
save his beloved wife and child. from sorrow and disgrace, sinned 
deeply and subsequently repented. But the burden of his sin was 
not brought home to his conscience until iong after he had wrecked 
two young. lives by suffering an innocent man to die a felon’s death 
for a crime which he himself had committed. Although certain of 
its episodes are pathetic in their tragic intensity, nevertheless the 
story, as a whole, is stagey rather than dramatic. It appealed, 
however, to the late Sir Henry Irving, who accepted the dedication 
of it. 

A woman is rescued from a raft in mid-ocean, forgets her 
identity, but fails in love, after the convention pattern, with her 
rescuer, and the pair become engaged. Soon afterwards a certain 
officer comes upon the seene, and recognises her as his fianede, but 
his prior claim is disputed, whereupon the rejected one has recourse 
to a series of unworthy artifices to obtain possession of her. Such, 
in brief, is the plot of My Atlantic Bride,2 by Mr. Herbert Russell, 
which is a dull production, notwithstanding the extravagance of its 
plot, and the sensational nature of certain of its incidents. 

For the Honour of his House® deals with the fortunes of Sir 
Rupert Marston, who, when found amongst the rebels after the 
Battle of Sedgmoor, is straightway hanged, but cut down, in the 
very nick of time, by a pretty girl who subsequently turns out to 
be his cousin by a mésalliance. Mr. Barton Baker has evidently 
been at pains to familiarise himself with seventeenth-century London. 
He has also introduced into this romance of the English Revolution 
the starveling poet Nathaniel Lee, Rochester, and most of the intrig- 
uing crowd that flocked to the Court of James II. Cavaliers, 
Anabaptists, and Papists—the last-named invariably represented in 
a sinister light—continually cross and recross the stage in 
picturesque medley. Hero and heroine bear a charmed life, and 
there is no lack of exciting episodes. We have read better, and 
also many much worse, attempts on the part of latter-day novelists 
to deal with the period in question. 

Students of old customs and superstitions should be grateful to 
Mr. N. W. Thomas for the Bibliography of Folk-Lore, 1905,‘ which 
he has caréfully compiled for the Council of the Folk-Lore Society. 
The brochure in question contains 404 references to works and 
periodicals published in the British Empire. 


1 The Vicar of Dale End. By Mrs. de Oourcy Laffan (Mrs. Leith Adams). London 
Digby, Long & Co. 
* My Atlantic Bride. By Herbert Russell. London: Digby, Long & Go. 
For the Honour of his House. By Barton Baker. London: Digby, Long &-Oo. 
* ata of Folk-Lore, 1905. Oompiled by N. W. Thomas. “Bondon 3 David 
utt. 
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The Diaries} for 1907 published by Messrs. de La Rue and Co. 
are in every respect up to their usual high standard of excellence. 
They are made in numerous sizes and shapes, suitable for all 
kinds of pockets; aud the ladies, who as a rnle have no pockets, 
have been considerately catered for. Some of the Diaries combine 
purse or card-case, or both, and are most beautifully bound in 
Russian leather, sealskin, &c. Any of them would make most 
welcome Christmas and New Year presents. The Travellers’ Index 
Diary is the most perfect of its kind, and the vast amount of infor- 
mation it contains will be found highly useful even to those who do 
not ‘‘travel.” These Indexes are a speciality of this well-known firm. 

It is always satisfactory to know that one can find a note-book 
whose binding will be as firm at the end of a year's usage as it was 
at the beginning. Such is the case with Letts’ Original Diaries,2 
each containing a £1000 Insurance Coupon, which are printed on 
the best paper, and contain a great deal of useful information, as 
well as ample space for writing. Thesediaries cover a wide range, 
from the large Ofice, Soribbling, and Desk diaries to those for the 
pocket. Their Housekeepers Account Books are so well known 
that it is hardly necessary to mention them. 

Other popular Diaries ® are those issued by Messrs, Walker and 
Co., from whose list, choice of size and binding can easily be made. 
One of their specialities is the set of pages at the beginning of each 
book, enabling one to see a month’s engagements at a glance. 
Another excellent speciality is their Graphic Diary, with its welcome 
bold dates for busy workers and tired eyes. 

The enormous selection of Christmas and New Year Cards and 
Calendars submitted by Messrs. Raphael Tack and Co.,* comprising 
about 4000 different designs, testifies to their indefatigable energy 
and enterprise. Special mention must be made of the art port- 
folio calendars, boxed cards, and the hand-painted series of greet- 
ing cards. Many of the calendars are beautiful reproductions of 
works of art, and the increase in the size of the dates is most 
satisfactory. 

A novelty which is sure to meet with the great popularity it 
deserves is the series of indestructibie nursery mats’ of washable 
calico, printed in colours illustrating the alphabet, nursery rhymes, 
birds, &c. They can be used to decorate the walls, or as cotor table 
covers. The same idea is applied to the linen toy books, which 
can be easily washed after taking out the boards. 

Much to the joy of the “young ones,” Father Tuck's Annual § 
has double the number of pages that it had in previous years. 

1 Diaries and Calendars for 1907. London : De la Rue & Co. 
2 Letts’ Original Diaries for 1907. London : Cassell & Co. 
2 Diaries and Calendars fer 1907. London: Walker & Co. 


4 Cards, Calendars, Post Cards, Maske, &c. London : Raphael Tack & Sons, 
5 Father Tuek's Annual. Bdited.by Eric, London: Raphael Tuck & Sons. 
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Paul Bourget stands in the front rank of contemporary European 
novelists ; among his countrymen there are only Anatole France 
and Pierre Loti to dispute his supremacy. The brilliant author of 
le Disciple, Cosmopolis, I’ Etape, &c., is, however, a psychologist and 
critic of the first order, who, up to the publication of his Hssais de 
Psychologie, made fiction the exponent of his philosophy. In the 
first part of the series of Etudes et Portraits he discusses certain 
questions which are political in the broader sense of the term as 
used by Aristotle. These studies are designed simply as contribu- 
tions to the doctrine of traditionalism, which he has held at first by 
instinct, afterwards by conviction, ever since he began to write. 
His most interesting essays in this group are de la vraie Méthode 
Scientifique and La Politique de Balzac. Much that he has written 
here will give grave offence to the party now dominant in France, 
for, after submitting them to an exhaustive analysis, he refutes with 
inexorable logic many of the most cherished shibboleths of the 
Revolution—the windy fallacies on which its structure rests. In 
the second part, under Romanciers et Poétes, we find a whole gallery 
of portraits : Sainte Beuve as a poet, Heine and Alfred de Musset, Guy 
de Maupassant, and, last of a long series, Pierre Loti in the Holy 
Land, whither, as his Le Désert and Jérusalem show, he had journeyed 
jn vain quest of recovering a faith which he hoped was merely 
dormant, but which, to his grief, he found to be dead. In Sociologie 
et Littérature’ M. Paul Bourget has achieved a work that, 
although on a smaller scale, may challenge comparison with Les 
Causeries de Lundi. 

In Seven Nights in a Gondola,? Mr. Lucas Cleeve carries us to an 
ideulised Venice unvulgarised by steamboats or cheap trippers, and 
yet of the present day. Both abominations, of course, exist, but 
here they are not obtruded on our notice. Neither Louis Mallory, 
the artist eager for impressions, nor Joan Bevington, the fair 
chdtelaine of Casa Braccia—beings which fate mysteriously brought 
together, night after night, on the lagoon—can be mistaken for 
types of twentieth-century conventionality. In reading the story 
of their love, we irresistibly call to mind certain stanzas of 4 
Toccata of Galuppi : 

*“* Did young people take their pleasure when the sea was warm in May ? 

When they made up fresh adventures for the morrow, do you say ?” 


And if “balls and masks” are lacking we have, in compensation: 
a figure that might well serve to complete Browning’s word-picture- 
This is Graziosa, the artist’s model, like unto his “dear, dead 
women with such hair too, what became of all the gold used to hang 
and brush their bosoms?” Very subtly does the author describe 


1 oa et Littérature. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Librairie-Plon. 
2 Seven Nights in a Gondola. By Lucas Cleeve, London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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the various stages of a courtship begun, on the part of the man, in 
idleness, and pursued for a while in a spirt of intrigue, but which 
ended happily in a true union of hearts. Seven Nights in a Gondola 
is the prettiest romance we have read for many a long day. 

The immortal epics of Homer and Virgil acquire a fresh charm 
when transmuted into the choice but simple prose of Mr. A. J. 
Church, who, in The Children’s Odyssey,. has provided a fitting 
companion volume to his Stories of the Iliad and the 4ineid. Although 
written rather with a view to recreation than instruction, works of 
this nature possess a distinct educational value, inasmuch as they 
must kindle in the minds of intelligent youth a desire to read these 
old-world stories in the original texts, Too long have school- 
masters been suffered to make the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics a torture to the young by a premature insistence on the 
necessity of a minute acquaintance with the niceties of grammar. 
Under such a process of dissection even a living language must 
become ‘‘ dead ” so far as its spirit is concerned. Twelve coloured 
plates that are reproductions of contemporary archaic art serve to 
illustrate the narrative, which begins with the Cyclops and ends 
with the peace between Ulysses and his people. 





POETRY. 


There are three Sordellos in the field of literature: (1) The 
Sordello to whom there are eight references in Dante’s Purgatorio ; 
(2) the semi-mythical Sordello of the chronicles of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries; (3) the Sordello of Browning’s 
poem, but whose portrait that poet sketched for us in his first 
published work, ‘‘ Pauline.” According to Professor Sonnenschein, 
‘* All that is known of the real Sordello is that he was a troubadour 
of the thirteenth century mentioned by his contemporary Rolandin, 
who states that he eloped with Cuniza, wife of Count Richard de 
S. Bonifazio, and sister of Ezzolino da Romano.” Browning’s 
Sordello: A Commentary,? by Mr. K. M. Loudon, should prove 
very serviceable to all students of that obscure and difficult poem, 
which, in its first three books, is, in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s opinion, 
mainly autobiographical. The work has been well and succinctly 
done, and no. attempt is made to evade difficulties. It is an 
admirable addition to the Bijou Series. 

1 The Children’s Odyssey. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A London : Seleey 
and Co. 


2 Browning’s Sordello, A Commentary. By K. M. Loudon’ London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 
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ART, 

A most serious and substantial art-book is the folio volume of 
more than 350 pages by M. Pierre Marcel on “ French Painting at 
the beginning of. the eighteenth century (1690-1721)”1 This ig 
the period from the last of Le Brun and his contemporaries to the 
end of Watteau, comprising such names as Coypel, Jean Bérain, 
Lancret, Largillidre,:and Hyacinthe Rigaud. A first part explains 
the history of the period, administration, and national and foreign 
influences. The second part describes the families of artists—art 
running in families—art training, social situation of painters, with 


much about their personalities. The third takes up the various — 


kinds of painting of the age, religious, mythological, ancient and 
contemporary history and battles; landscape and animals; portrait 
and genre, these two being the triumph of the French art of the 
day. The historical part is minute and beyond all praise in its 
complete list of painters and bibliography, with indexes of proper 
names and works. Printing and reproductions are excellent, on 
good paper, while the fourteen inset plates are unusually fine, 
especially in their reproduction of drawings. 

A happy experiment is the appearance in English of a number 
of Japanese Treaswre Tales,? with very well-chosen and artistic 
illustrations taken from Japanese ivories, bronzes, iron sword- 
guards, pouch mountings, wooden netsukés. The author clearly 
describes these stories as ‘‘ explanations of the incidents which 
occur so frequently in the art treasures of Japan.” Apart from 
valid artistic reasons, it is important that true knowledge of Japan 
should be disseminated in England. From the story of Ono-No- 
Komachi (9th century, 4.D.), who left hundreds of poems, we may 
extract the following verses : 


“While I was revelling 
In the thought of my beauty, 
The bloom of my youth 
Has faded away.” 


“She is as lovely as Komachi,” is the highest expression of 
admiration for a beautiful woman, even at the present day—and 
the lesson is surely not worn out with the centuries. 


1 La Peinture Francaise (1690-1721). Par Pierre Marcel. Paris: Ancienne 


Maison Quantin, 
ie 2 Japamese Treasure Tales. By Kumasaku Tomita and G. Ambrose Lee. With 87 


Illustrations. London: Yamanaka & Co. 
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